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RALPH, PROVING EQUAL TO THE DEMAND, ADRIENNE, WITH A SWEEPING CURTSEY, COMMENCED THE STATELY, GRACEFUL DANCE, 


ADRIENNE. 


[A NOVELETTE.} 


———. 


| OHAPTER I. 
Briarsvale was in a flutter of excitement 


and expectation; a visitor was coming to the | 
little, sleepy, ‘pretty, village, and a visitor, | 


let me tell you, was almost an unknown 
quantity in that peaceful, lovely, stupid, 


departed from their midst quite two years ago, 
had not been interesting at all. An old maid 
cousin of the vicar’s, invited to stay at the 
Vicarage while seeking for a suitable situ- 
ation as governess, she had nut made a 
favourable impression on the _ Briarsvale 
folks, and had not been missed when, finally, 
she took her departure. 

As I have said, it was quite two years since 
Miss ‘Bracewell turned her back on un- 
grateful Briarsvale, and no stranger had since 
invaded the quaint, old place; so there was a 


| ‘general flutter when little old Miss Leigh, : 


of Hollywood Cottage, who had lately lost 
| nearly all her money through the failure of 
|@ great bank, nervously announced 
| her intention of taking a lady boarder, and 
| letting her share with herself and her invalid 
| brother the comforts mnd delights of the 
picturesque, rambling cottage. 

“Dear Cecilia has gone on a round of 
visits, and when she returns will be married 
almost immediately,” said Miss Leigh, in her 


| @heery, yet at times incoherent, way, to the 
monotonous spot. The last stranger, who had | 


Vicar’s kindly wife; “so if anyone answers my 
advertisement, I can let the applicant 
have her room. The dear girl told me I 
might do as I liked, and—and you see there’s 
all the fruit and vegetables in the garden, 
and milk fresh from the cow, and I have 
said particularly that I wanted the daughter 
of a clergyman, so I’m sure of someone 
respectable.” ' 

Mrs. Verinder smiled quietly. 

“Of course,” ‘she said, with a gentle look 
‘at Dinah Leigh’s sweet, plain, wrinkled 
face. “What does Ralph say to it all?” 


| 


“Ah! he was against it, but I have over- 
ruled his objections, I—I put it down to 
myself; the wish to have a little more money 
for the procuring of the luxuries I had 
always been accustomed to, and then the 
dear lad gave in, though his smile was so 
sad that I had almost to cry. He feels it 
so much, the little bit of work he can do 
with that terrible wearing pain in his poor 
back. Why, if he knew the boarder scheme was 
just on purpose to get jelly and sour and wine 
for him, I—I think he’d fret himnseli to death; 
so I’ve told him that I am not strong and 
am ordered all sorts of little luxuries; @ 
harmless bit of fiction, I hope you'll say, 
Mrs. Verinder,” with a wistful glance at her 
companion. 

“Harmless indeed,” said the Vicar’s wife, 
very gently. “But why has Cecilia gone 
away just now? She should stay and help 
you, Mrs. Rolleston would have engaged 
her to teach her little girls.” 

Miss Leigh flushed alittle, and answered 
very hastily: 

“Oh! that could not be now. Rupert Ro- 
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Mrs. Vérinder looked a oe d, but re- 
mained discreetly silent. 

“He is a splendid fellow!” continued the 
little spinster, excitedy; “so kind and good to 
us, and his tact with game and fish and—er— 
jellies, you -know, is something -wonderful. 
He can make my independent Ralph take 
anything from him; so singular, and—and 
perplexing of my dear lad, you. Know, be- 
cause he gets quite angry if Mrs. Armytage 
brings him anything.” 

“JT don’t wonder,” said Mrs. Verinder, 
quietly, “Ralph doesn’t like _beltig 
patronised.” 

“Is that it, "@oyoutiink? “WEN, it makes 
it sometimes very Awkward, becatise, of course, 
Mrs. Armytage means’ tobe "Hind, only she 
doesn’t manage so cleverly as Rupert.” 

“Do you think that he $nd Cecilia really 


love each other?” said Mrs. Verinder, thought 


fully, 

“No,” said Dinah Leigh, ‘gravely, 
afraid they don’t.” 

“Then what are they marrying’ for?” 

‘A troubled expression crept into the old 
maid’s gentle eyes. 

“His father wished it,” she said, Slowly, 

‘ecilia’s mother had been loved by him, 
but she chose ‘to “tharry my cousin, John 
Leigh. Robert Romaftie .never forgot the 
love of his ‘youth, though he married almost 
at ‘once. He was always fond of Cécilia, 
and has thany a time told “me *héw glad he 
should be if Rupert asked her to"marry® a 

Mis. Verirder looked -yery “¢ 
hersélf liad made a love-mndtech, ‘and fhe shee 
of an‘Brraxiged affair was yery ‘distasteful’ to 
her. 

“I suppose it is all right,” she said, re- 
luctantly; “but I wish there had been a 
little ‘mmore “Yémance about it. Beateny® | 
where is Mr. Romaine now?” 

“Staying with the Fuairfaxes for a few 
days. Cecilia is there, you know; but ‘he 
comes home at the end of the ‘week ” 

“And she?” | 

“Oh, Cecilia stays another rorrnight, and 
then goes on to Helsdale—a éountry place 
in Yorkshire—she stays with the viear, Mr. 
Cheviot, and his sister,” 

“Oheviot! He was curate here Pefore we 
came, was he nt?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Leigh, ‘innocently, 
“that is how Cecilia knows them.” 

Mrs. Verinder glanced up quickly. 

“T could better imagine her marrying Mr. 
Cheviot,” she said, coolly; “I’ve heard that 
he is prim and self-opiniated, and she is 
certainly the same. And then if Mr. Ro- 
maine would only fall in love genuinely—but 
there.”—disconsolately—“who is there to see 
in Briarsvale? Ah!”"—with a merry laugh 
—“Ilniow, your lady boarder.” 

“Dear Mrs. Verinder!” gasped out the dis- 


“T’m 








tresséd and lorrified spinster, “don’t talk | 


like that, please. I—I almout wish I had not 
sent that advertisement.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I was only joking,” cried 
merry Mrs. Verinder, regretting her idle 
words as she saw how she had distressed 
Miss Leigh. 


“Oh! I know that! 1 know that!” exclaimed | 


the spinster, in agitated accents; “but I 
eouldin’t help feeling a little upset; it—it 
wotild’ be so ‘terrible if dear Cecilia’s engage- 
ment ‘were broken off again.” 

“Again!” ced Mrs. Verinder, curiously; 
“How do you mean?” 

“Why, a year ago,” said Miss Leigh, 
Speaking rapidly but distinctly, “Cecilia was 
invited up to London ‘to ‘stay with some 


old friends of her father’s, atid while there | 
a gentleman—young and handséme’and rich— | 


wooed the dear girl, and they. became en- | 


gaged. One evening, a little while after, 
Cecitia ‘thet at a crowded ‘At Home’ the 


“her eagerly ‘abouit me ‘and dear 


t of “relation. I dar€say iyou ve 
ies the tale of my sister’s elopement with 
a young ‘actor years ago, Mrs.) Verinder; 
everyone in the village knows of that trouble 
of ours, and how Ruby died just a year 
-Jater, when -her-girl baby was born. 
sad news came to us only in an unsigned 
letter, and we were never able to trace 
father or chijd. Well, this lovely young 
actress—one of the reigning favourites in the 
theatrical world—was Ruby’s child. Trained 
by her father—for whom, when Cecilia met 
her, she Was wearing métrnfifig—she had 
caught the fickle fancy of the mniltithde, and 
‘rapidly climbed the ladder of*success. Ce- 
cilia, poor ‘girl, was charmed with her, and 
willingly accepted her invite to come “and 
stay with her and her chaperone at her 
‘pretty house at Kensington. 

“Miss Carstairs seemed deeply interested 
Cecilia’s tales of Briarsvale, and questi#ned 
Ralph. She 
declared that, when she could take a ho 
she should come ‘@own to us; and t 


many a loving “message to us. \ ore 
she played the traitor. “She invited s 
fiancee to her hotse, andthen “dé ly 


set herself to fascinate “him, #nd mike’ him 
forget his vows, behaving “so Scandalously 
that Cecilia could only disnifiss fier ‘faithless 
lover, and tell Miss Carstairs that“ Se ‘should 
at once leave “her house. The fuel °girl, 


“Showing no signs of shame, heatd Gecilfa 


‘fn'gilence, then bade her @o at eS 
‘not tind ‘how soon they parfed.” 
“And. Yyou Nave never ‘Heard’ 
queried “Mrs. Verinder, fn 

“No. 


‘tried to Be ani out.” 


able curiosity. 

“We don’t know, we have névér heard,” 
came the answer, acccmpaniéd "by an “me! 
pressive sigh. “Cecilia, poor“@filld, was dread- 
fully upset, and begged us never to men 
her ‘name; and, of course, we were only t6o | 
anxious fo respect her wishes.” 

“She was soon consoled,” remarked Mrs. 
Verinder, drily, an accent of disgust in her 
pleasant voice. “Does Mr. Romaine know 
of this former engagement?” 

“Not yet,” answered Miss Leigh, ner- 
vously; “Cecilia means to tell him before 


‘matter well over before she makes her con- 
fession; she says it is such a humiliating 
thing to haye to tell. Ralph wished her to 
acquaint Rupert with the facts of the case 
at once, but she begged us io leave it to 
her to tell when she felt able.” 

“IT think Ralph was _ right,” 


Verinder, decisively. “Good-bye, dear Miss 


That +}. 











“Did she “pitirry “that peste 
man?” asked ‘the Vieor’s wife, With pardon- 


| the beautiful eyes, 


ust, not 

making money in that way.” 
_* “avirig? Palle ‘hp her mind to follow her 
brother’s advice, she hurried onwards to the 
cottage, her mind full of a new ‘anxiety. 
/-Suppese the alternoon’s. post had - brought 
a letter from the longed-for lady boarder! 
‘What a temptation that ‘would “be!” 

Pushing ~ open a —small—green—gate, -she_ 
hurried along a smooth, beautifully-kept path, 
hedged in on each side by glossy-leaved, 
handsome rhododendron bushes, and leading 
right up to the green painted door of a low, 
picturesque, rose-covered cottage. 

“TI should be attracted,” muttered the little 
‘spinster, with a fond glance at the pretty, 
old Pe eatioe wide, open lattice win- 


that, I%am 


dows, £8 qtiaitit gular, red-titcd roof, to 
Which ‘the sprawliig, perfuméd~reses almost 
Reached. “Surely, wtown girl ough y 
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Bre: ain 
ery confer iitia. évéh inthe “while, fen. 

fed “grate. “On a ~~ Seeger 
"6 ich, lose by = vy, aman of 
me ‘thirty, years of ina halt 
‘upright “position, a “great * propping 
him ¢omfortably up. -His was “a ‘siffgulariy 
attractive face, théW&h it Was lined and 
drawn with pain. 

The pathetic, dark blue eyes, the clearly 
cut features, the sweet, mobile mouth, under 
the dark, drooping moustaché;‘and the beaut!- 
fully-shaped, resolute chin, ‘all served to 
render Ralph Leigh’s face strangely pleasing 
and fascinating. The tell-tale shadows under 
the deep lines drawn hy 


| pain’s sharp fingers, the hollow cheeks, and 
they are married; but she must think the | A 7? omen . 


the delicacy of complexion that was 
almost girlish in its tinting, only deepened 
the attractions of that pure arid noble face, 


| and caught more surely the sympathy an? 
| interest of his fellow creatures. 


said Mrs. | 


Leigh, remember me to Ralpi. Oh! ‘and | 
pra Fe Merger | time, ‘he shad ‘beén’a confirmed ‘invalid, de- 


| pending ever more and’ more, ‘as the years 
| rolled on, ‘and the imembers’ef that numerous 


please tell him that the Vicar will be in to- 
night with that book he mentioned.” 

“Phat is kind of the Vicar! Ralph will 
be delighted!” cried Miss Leigh, quickly, 
glad of any change for her invalid. 

“Let me know if you secure your boarder,” 
Mrs. Verinder called after her as she hurried 
away, and Miss Dinah smiled and nodded; 
and, as she turned up the lane in which stood 
Hollywood Cottage, began to meditate ner- 


| grave—upon the ‘faithful, 


The youfigest of a large family, as his 
sister Dinah was the eldest, he hal, when 
but a little fellow, been thrown out of a car- 
riage, and injured his ‘spine. From that 


family ‘were seattered  throwgh ‘the wo:li— 
While father ‘and mother ‘were “Jaid in “the 
little ‘sister, who 


| never left the érippled’ lad, @nd never would 
| do,'so long as hé had' heéd of "her. 


yously on -her bold plan, and found herself | 


wondering if, after all, she had better take 


Ralph’s advice and withdraw the advertise- 
ment. 
“Yes, I will,” she murmured, resolutely. 


| “Money Can -be made in_ other, ways, and it 


I'll see if Mrs, Verinder and 


must be. 


Brother dnd '#istér lived ‘together in Hie 
cottage ‘thelr father had ‘left ‘to ‘his crippled 
son and spinstér daughter. ‘Ralph, when ho 
was able, wrote bright little stories for the 
magazines. Dinah waited lovingly upon him, 
cheering and soothing him ‘in bis ‘hours 6f 


' terrible pain and lassitude, ‘and in between 


whiles, 
order, 


keeping her little domain in perfect 
and visiting the poor and wretche? 
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in Briarsvale, by whom the merry, plain little | 


spinster ‘was literally ‘adored. 

For years the orphan daughter of ‘their 
cousin, John Leigh, “had found .a ‘home at 
‘Hollywood, having been left almost penni- 
less at her father’s death. Being ‘a elever, 
somewhat unscrupulous git], Cecilia “keigh, 
exerting her powers of fascination, had.man- 
agcd'-to’ blind the gentle spinster cousin and 
the -generousminded Ralph, and, persuading 
them “into “the belief’ that “she was as nobly 
unselfish and -geod-hearted as “themselves, 
had gradually usurped the chief pesition ‘in 
the little -househeld,-and ruled her cousins 
in the most: despotic’ ‘fashion. 

Deeply ambitious, she contrived to gain 
her ends inv every (way, amd only! lately. had 
achieved a «great ‘trmmph, whieh added:iim- 
mensely/to her importance, / and «won! herothe 
envy of’ not a few of the ‘Briarsvale:ladies. 

Rupert Romaine, the wealthy young master 
of Court>Hey, and +all the fair acresi of park 
land -and noble «fields ‘surrounding ‘it, had 
asked’ the astonished and delighted girl to 
come and reign in hissancestral ’halls,: and 
had préposed ‘that they should: be «married 
in the autumn. 

Cecilia. had) rejoiced » exceedingly, “though 
she ‘was ‘cleaver onough to know that-she had 
not won Romaine’s love; that the chamee had 
only came to-her. beeause of his father’s:wish. 
But she seared mothing for «that. She hated 
poverty, and: since: the «disastrous bank ‘failure 
money “had -been very “scarce vat Hollywood; 
so scarce that, if it'shad “not ‘been “for the 
glorious ehanee offered to her,. she knew that 
she wotld have ‘been .compeled to do what 
she detested—take toteaching. ‘But that 
could not be now she posed as the’ future 
mistress’ of Court Hey. 

Invitations from wealthy «friends, “who had 
dropped *her when’ her ‘father idied,* but» sud- 
denly remembered ‘her as -soon .as her en- 
gagement was announced, ‘pourdd in, «and, 
glad to get away from «quiet Briarsvale! for a 
while, she accepted them all, “and:<leparted 
in theobest of-spirits, assuring Miss Leigh in 
the most impressive ‘fashion, / that ‘she «hated 
to go away; still, twith “thisvidea of-teking 
a lady boarder: and "thus adding +a little to 
the general »fmids, ‘her bedroom would be 
wanted, wand she ‘was iglad -to “think \ ‘that 
even intthis small way ‘she*washelping: her 
dear cousins. 

Ralph Leigh looked up eagerly ‘as: ‘his 
sister entered: the ypoom. There was‘an in- 
interested ‘light in his ‘beautiful eyes; » he 
smiled ‘at. her very pleasantly, and»waved the 
letter towards her. 

“Our vlady: boarder, Dinah!” he .cried, oin 
such -cheery tones ‘that! his sister! felti herself 
growing) decided .again. “I know I eaas 
prejudiced; agaimsther,”>he continved vith: a 
shy Jaugh, “but I’ve been ‘converted; this 
letter has done it.” 

“Why wWhat--is in it, dear,” ‘exelaimed 
Dinah, hastily, eyeing «the fluttering /:note- 
paper almost distrustfully. 

“Read it,” said Ralph, briefly, and:watohed 
her anxiously as she fitted on her spectacles 
and perused the closely written pages. 
“Well,” he said, impaticntly, as, after what 
seemedte,him an interminable period of time, 
his sister folded -up»the detter’ nad «glancedat 
him over her glasses. 

“Tt’s.a nice letter, -Ralph,”-she said, timidly. 
“I like. the . writing, .and—and sher mame iis 
very pretty—Adrienne F french, but—” 

“Her references are irreproachable, dear,” 
broke .in the: invalid, .seenting j-objections. 
“Two or..three: clergymen: among! them, vyou 
see.” 

“Ye—es,,,but she ‘is not theodaughter,iof 
@ clergyman I .mentioned «that partivu- 
larly.” 

“Oh, -what...does it ‘matter, , Dinah, «if “she 
is quite respectable,” exclaimed: Ralph, :grow- 





ing positively~excited. «“Henroreferences, as 
Ec say; areosplendid, and ‘you:ean easily write 
«o. them.” 

“And the terms she mentions are -most 
generous,” said ‘Miss “Dinah, dreamtly, her 
thoughts a~vandering -to jellies and soups, and 

avine. 

“ ¥es, “they ‘are;”. cried her ‘brother, --posi- 
tively, carefully “hiding his ignorance, ‘for up 
to this minute, he had ‘never’ thought -of the 
monetary ‘side ‘cof | the: transaction. “And 
the life’ here «at ‘Hoyweod «will just suit her, 
Dinah. “You ‘see, she: ‘mentions that—worn 
out by a season in London,’ she is ‘literally 
pining for the peaceful quiet- of the country.” 

Miss Leigh glanced anxiously at her ani- 
matedooking brother. 

“Pl write, if you ‘like, dear,” she said, 
tenderly, “but EF hope her coming won’t worry 
you.” 

“Not a bit,” decldred Ralph, with a sud- 
den -energy. “Dinah, I don’t believe in 
presentiments, as a, rule,»byt the moment I 
opened that letter andread it, T felt 2 sudden, 
‘strong. desiré ‘to. let Miss french come to 
Hollywood.” 

“Then, she. shall. come,” responded the 
little spinster, cheerily; all her doubts vanish- 
ing in her delight at.,seeing, that eager, in- 
terested expression ,in Ralyh’s hollow eyes. 
“We'll write the necessary letters at .once, 
and I'll take them .straight off. to. the. post 
before we change our minds.” 

. * 


* * * 


In @ :few..days . everything -was -auranged. 
‘Miss .Efirench’s. referenees;-were,all that could 
be.; desired, and Miss Leigh -wrete «to the 
young -Jady, ..inviting ~her «to, come- down..as 


s00n as, she (Hiked,:aud -hegging ‘her to let | 
them ,knew~the! time. of: her arrival, .as then | 


she c-uld be met at theostatior. 

Miss .Ffrench responded very prowptly. 
She .,would,,xeach ;Briarsvale vat/\four in the 
afternoon,;en the «day. mentioned by ‘Miss 
Leigh. -‘his.;dest sanneuneement, in :some 
mysterious, (way ;seemed .to <become public 
property. Wyeryone in Briarsvale knew that: 
the Leighs of}MoHywvod: Gottage were. ex- 
pecting ja@;Jady boarder, amd everyone won- 
— excitedly what:the. stranger’ would ‘be 

Mrs. ; Armmytage, iqwho: ‘disliked innovations, 
predicted sourly: thatoDinah- Leigh would rue 
the day whe > thought “of “this ‘new - scheme. 
But novsone tedk much “notice ‘of her gloomy 
remark, indeed, «most people were looking 
annxionsly forthe day on ~which Miss Ffrench 
should arrive. 


CHAPTER ‘II. . 


“Ralph, Iswonder:if»she’ll;match her name 
—in ; prettiness, I wmean?” 

The dreamy look vanished from (Ralph 
Leigh’s deep-set. eyes, and he, gazed in an 
amused way.at the eager-looking girl perched 
on the broad .window-seat, a girl with ¢ 
charming, irregular, face .made up of ‘faults 
and. beauties; for there was. beauty in th< 
frank, .greyish-blue eyes that met your gaze 
in such .a .candid, honest manner, while the 
blunt little nose, though showing plenty of 
character, was certainly. far from_ perfection; 
there was beauty in the sweet, laughing-meuth, 
but the sunburnt cheeks lacked the soft. round- 
ness that would best have matched the mouth. 

A plain girl, some.,people called Mollie 
Armytage, ‘while there were..others who sin- 
cerely -adimired her. She had a quaint, 
prim air, which did not seem to fit in with the 
bright face and girlish figure; but then having 
no ‘companion ‘but her mother, who was for- 
mality itself, it would have been astonishing 
if the girl had been otherwise. She led 


a very quiet. life up:at the Manor, her mother’s | 
house, the ‘show place of Briarsvale, her | 


greatest dissipation and delight being a visit 
to Hollywood, where she was ever'welcome, 
andjwhere she could chatter -to her heart’s 
content, or rit in happy silence, -secretiy 
worshipping ‘the poor \sufferer on the chintz- 
eovered: eouch. 

Yes, Mollie Armytage had. enshrined the 
cripple in her heart of hearts; he was her ideal 
of all that was good and noble and generous. 
Her chief joy was to be asked’ by him to-read 
or play for his benefit; all the love of her 
pure girl’s heart was his, though.he had .no 
suspicion of the secret that she hid in her 
breast, and which made her so.carelegsly 
indifferent to those who would have won 
her. for their own. 

“Perhaps so,” Ralph answered, with @ little, 
kindly smile. “Her name is pretty, though 
‘What’s in a mame? ” 

“A good -deal,” .retorted,,.Miss Armytage, 
promptly, and pulling restlessly at, the ribbon 
which . decorated .the front of her simple, 
white. gown. My name,.as:a whole, is hideous, 
Mary Isabella Armytage! Just think. of: it! 
Thank goodness mether; permitted it to be 
sunk into Mollie; I almost. wonder she, didn’t 
insist.on the Mary Isabella.” 

Ralph laughed ;again, and ;stretching . out 
his .thin, white -hand, cangbt her restless 
brown fingers in his. 

“Poor, little “Mary Isabella!” he. cried, 
mockingly, “Mollie suits you better.” 

“Yes,”. she answered, blushing, and thrilling 
at his touch, but meeting his .cnresging 
glance with wonderful calmness. “But 
Mary Isabella agrees with-our. gloomy Manor, 





our }staid ‘life,.owr dreadfully respectable :ser- 
| wants, and—and” shyly “with mother herself. 
| Oh, dear! it’s all so heavy sometimes.” ~ 

Qh, you littl. grumbler!” eried Raiph. 
| reproachfully, and with a certain marked 
| gravity in his pleasant voice, “Mollie, «my 
child, you have really nothing. t0 moan. Over; 
your troubles are mostly imaginary.” 

Oh, I’m, a wretch!” with startling energy, 
the tears starting into her frank eyes. “When 
I look bf you, Ralph, I feel I am:idespicabie, 
weak-minded,: and foolish, : but you: know:ame, 
don’t you, dear? You: have always'been the 
best of brothers 'to..me, ever since Liwas a 
‘tiny girl.” 

“Yes, I know you,” ‘replied ‘Ralph, ‘with 
a faint sigh, and patting ‘the little hand 
gently, “and I know you ‘depreciate yourself 
teo much, dear child.” 

“No, no; ‘indecd I' don’t. ‘I have a:horrid 
temper, and when mother »worries!’me: to. be 
kind to Cyril Lygon, when: ‘she tells me that 
I must marry him, I-I get terribly angry, 
and say all sorts of hateful ‘things, and ‘then 
T ‘have to come to Hollywood and—and you to 
be -soothed into goodness again.” 

Looking -intently at’ the sweet, arch face, 
Ralph Leigh ‘felt a strange and ‘bitter ache 
‘in his heart, found himself sadly regretting 
that he was “not as other: men,” ‘but ony 
a helpless cripple whose days on earth ‘were 
already numbered; but he kept ‘his thoughts 
to himself, and answered the girl very 
quietly: 

“And why not marry Lygon? ‘He is a 
good fellow, he loves 'you ‘dearly, and he 
could take you away from your monotonous 
life at the Manor.” 

“Oh, no, I will not, IT don’t: want ‘to go!” 
she cried, with charming inconsistence, her 
fingers unconsciously: closing on his, “T an 
quite content; and what would you do with- 
out me, sir?” dasting the tears from her 
eyes, and ‘looking at him ‘saucily. 

“Ah! -what indeed? I always miss my 
little companion terribly.” 
. “Then I shalk not go!” declared Mollie, 
a deep flush in her brown cheeks. “Oh! 
Ralph, I heard the gate; they have come. 





Let me peep and ‘pronounce judgment.” 
Slipping her hand ‘out of his, she ran to 
the window, and peered out over the nodding 
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roses, looking long and earnestly at the tall, 
alight girl coming along between the rho- 
dodendrons, glancing around in a bright, in- 
ferested way. 

“Well?” demanded Ralph, after a bit. 

“Oh, Ralph!” gasped Mollie, “such a pic- 
fare! She won’t be liked in Briarsvale, she’s 
Xoo lovely and exquisitely dressed, and—and 
she can talk, my dear.” 

Ralph smiled. 

“No one can help talking to Dinah,” he 
said, with a little tender intonation in his 
woice. “The dear, wee woman gets on with 
anyone.” 

“But Miss Leigh is not with her. Old 
Mrs. Grayson has stopped your sister at 
the gate with one ‘of her woeful tales. Miss 
¥Trench has Cyril Lygon for her companion, 
and they are talking as if they were old 
friends. Oh, dear!”—with a huge sigh—“I 
wish he’d fall in love with her!” 

“You won’t get your wish, child,” said 
Ralph, gravely, “Lygon’s too true for that. 
Suppose you run down and meet them, and 
tell Dinah that we have ordered afternoon 
tea to be brought here.” 

With a little, grave nod, Mollie ran off, 
and walked out into the glowing sunshine 
just as Miss Leigh hurried up, having man- 
aged to get rid of the tedious old villager. 

“I thought she would never go!” she cried, 
yiaintively; “she’s always tiresome when she’s 
rheumatic.” 

“And always eager for soup and little 
Aainty dishes,” suggested Mollie, shyly. You’ll 
spoil her, Miss Dinah.” . 

Tbe fittle spinster smiled guiltily, and 
«hanged the subject by introducing Mollie 





to the beautiful stranger, who held out her 


slender, Suede-covered hand verv cordially 
to the blushing, demure, little maiden in the 
plain, white gown. 

Mollie—struck by the loveliness of the 
xisar, white skin, in contrast to the glowing, 
velvety-brown eyes, with their long, dark 
lashes, and the daintily-marked brows that 


Cyril Lygon. walking beside her, an 
glancing furtively down at her sweet, thought- 
ful face, understood exactly what her thoughts 
were, and what was troubling her. 

“Miss Leigh has been telling Miss Ffrench 
about poor Ralph,” he said, quietly, “I met 
them at the station and drove back with 
them in Barnes’ cab, and we talked of the 
dear old chap nearly all the time.” 

Mollie looked relieved. 

“TI—I thought she had known him before,” 
she said, hurriedly; then, with a faint laugh: 
“A very foolish thought, for how could she 
have known hhim?” 

“Yes, it was foolish,” he answered, slowly, 
fighting manfully with the heartache that had 
taken possession of him. He knew well how 
Mollie loved and reverenced poor, crippled 
Ralph Leigh; he had guessed long ago that, 
had the young master of Hollywood been 
strong ‘and hale as other men—as he him- 
self, for instanee—he might have renounced 
all hope of winning Mcllie for his own; but 
he had gauged Ralph’s noble, generous 
heart well enough to know that he would 
resolutely battle with the love that he felt 
for the child who had been such a staunch 
friend to him, aye, and would even do his 
best to help on his—Lygon’s—cause. 

“You have been sitting with Leigh,” he 
went on, abruptly, as they passed up the 
stairs. 

*Yes,”—defiantly—“Mother told me I 
might come; she wanted to know what Miss 
Ffrench was like.” i 

“And you are favourably impressed?” 

“T think her beautiful and—and charming,” 
the girl answered, hastily; then passed into 
Ralph’s room, her colow fading a little as 


| her eyes fell on Miss Ffrench, who was seated 


surmcunted them; admiring, too, the perfect, 


Zaughing lips, and pretty, resolute chin, the 
wroad, low forehead, across which strayed 
@ few silky curls of sunny-brown hair—grew 
suddenly somewhat ‘sad, and found herself 
wondering how Ralph would be impressed 


‘by this dainty dame. 


beside the invatid’s couch talking in an easy 
and pleasant fashion. 

“Well, here you are at last!” cried Miss 
Leigh, :as they entered the room, glancing 
up from her array of teacups With a signi- 
ficant smile; “were you admiring my palms?” 

Moilie flushed hotly, and would not meet 


| Miss ‘Ffrench’s laughing brown eyes, but 
| Lygon answered very promptly, as he took 
| the cups Miss Dinah held out, and handed 


“¥ have already fallen in love with my new | 


home, Miss Armytage,” said a clear, sweet 
voice, startling her out ‘of her uncomfortable 
meditations. 

Mollie looked up timidly, frowning a little 
as she met an earnest glance from the good- 
Xooking, fair-haired, young man, -who stood 
beside Miss Ffrench. joi I 

“No one could help being happy at Holly- 
~wood. Cottage,” she said, softly. “Miss Leigh, 
Ralph wants to know if you will all come 
etraight up to his room he has ordered tea 
ssp there?” 

“We'll go at once,” cried Miss pinah. 
eagerly; then, with sudden hesitation; “or 
would you rather go to the drawing-room, 
Miss Ffrench? My brother is somewhat of 
an invalid, and——” 

“TI want to have tea with Mr. Leigh, 
please,” broke in the newcomer, slipping her 
hand through Miss Dinah’s arm, aad looking 


“T shall be very happy here.” | 


them to the two girls: 

“Why, Miss Dinah!” he exclaimed, sar- 
castically, “am I to believe that you are 
accusing Mollie and me of sentimentalising ? 
Oh, fie! What an error! You are surely 
thinking of Romaine and Miss Leigh.” 

“No, J am not, there is not a bit of senti- 


| ment there,” retorted Miss Dinah, dolefully; 


down at her with a very soft and tender ex- | 


pression in her lustrous eyes. “I have so 
wished to——” 

She broke off abruptly, with a queer little 
Jaugh, and the pure, white skin was suddenly 
stained with a hot, crimson flush. 

Miss Leigh—delighted at the friendly 
fouch of the little hand upon her arm, and 
engrossed in pointing out the beauties of 
the great palms and ferns that decorated 
fhe cool, dainty hall—noticed nothing of the 
girl’s sudden emotion, but Mollie marked 
woth words and blush, and, wondering at 
them, grew all at once down-hearted and 
Aepressed, 


“at least, I never saw any, and I know they 
hate to be left alone, because the last time 
the dear lad was here Cecilia insisted on 
going off to make the bread for me—a task 
she detested as a rule—and there she was 
shut up in the kitchen all morning.” 

“If he had possessed an atom of spirit 
he would have gone after her,” flashed out 
Miss Ffrench suddenly, her dark eyes shining, 
a deep glow on her fair face. 

She had risen from her low chair, as Lygon 
handed her her tea, and carelessly strolling 
over to the window had sunk down on the 
wide ledge and stretched out for one of the 
sweet pink roses, smiling contentedly as 
Ralph raised his hand and drew Mollie gently 
down into the seat she had vacated. 

“My dear, he didn’t seem to care one bit,” 
cried the little spinsfer in scandalized tones. 
“He just stayed here with Ralph, and seemed 
quite contented.” 

“Pity you don’t follow his example, Cyril,” 
murmured Mollie, vicieusly, as Lygon ap- 
proached with the cake basket, flushing hotly 
the moment the words had left her lips, and 
she caught the delighted gleam in Cyril’s 
sleepy blue eyes. 

“I’m sure I don’t understand them,” con- 
tinued Miss Leigh, pensively, sipping her tea 
in a thoughtful fashion. Of course, I am 





an old maid, and perhaps they’d say I knew 
nothing whatever about love. Perhaps I 
don’t, though I did once have ® proposal 
from one of the Briarsvale curates.” 

“And did you linger on the stairs with 
him, dear?” asked Mollie, demurely. 

“Bless me, no, child!” with startling 
energy. “He was going out to the Fiji 
Islands as a missionary, and wanted me to 
accompany him. I—I didn’t—well I had no 
fancy to be eaten,” then, as a burst of 
laughter greeted her quaint remark, she 
added seriously, and with a reproachful 
glance at the smiling Mollie: “If I had loved 
him, you know, I should not have minded 
a bit.” 

“No,” broke in Ralph, with @ tender 
glance at the little woman’s sweet, plaii 
face; “I know that where you love truly, 
Dinah, dear, you are capable of any sacri- 
fice.” 

“Hear, hear! that’s a fact that I can vouch 
for,” put in a languid, musical voice at the 
door. “Miss Dinah, you’d do a good deal 
for me, wouldn’t you?” 

“Romaine!” exclaimed Ralph, gladly, rais- 
ing himself on his cushions and stretching 
out a welcoming hand to the tall, dark, well- 
built youmg man who came striding up to 
his sofa. 

The girl by the window, watching in an 
interested fashion as the new-comer greeted 


| his friends, found herself genuinely admiring 


Romaine’s proud; handsome face, wiih its 
well-marked features, and the eyes and brows 
dark as midnight, that were such a startling 
contrast to the closely cropped light brown 
hair and the drooping moustache of the 
same tint. 

She turned and glanced out dreamily at 
the sunny garden, thus missing Romaine’s 
frankly admiring look, as his eyes fell on 
the slender, graceful figure by the window, 
whose pretty curves were so well set off by 
the dainty, beautifully-made blue-grey gown 
that draped it. 

“The lady boarder?” queried Romaine of 
Mollie, softly, yet eagerly, and she nodded. 
“Please introduce me, Miss Leigh.” 

Mollie and Ralph, and Cyril too, smiled 
at the eager request, but Miss Leigh, sud- 
denly remembering the absent Cecilia, grew 
conscience-stricken and uneasy, and moved 
forward to effect an introduction with a very 
grave face. 

Once already Cecilia’s lover had been 
wiled from her. Was she—Dinah Leigh—to 
be the one to ruia her happiness again? 

“You are home sooner than we expected, 
Romaine,” remarked Lygon, an evil spirit 
prompting him to utter the very words that 
Miss Leigh would rather not have heard, 
fearing as she did that Rupert’s answer 
would not sound very lover-like to a stranger’s 
ears. 
“Yes, by two days,” answered Romaine, 
calmly. “My steward had got inte a muddle 
over the sale of the Chersdale Cottages, and 
wrote, begging me to return.” 

“Didn’t Cecilia object?” queried Ralph, 
with a wicked glance at his anxious-looking 
little sister.” 

“Oh, no!” a faint accent of surprise in his 
musical voice, “she has gone on to Helsdale 
—to the Cheviots.” 

“But she was to stay another fortnight 
with the Fairfaxes,” cried Miss Leigh, in 
bewildered tones. 

“Yes, of course, but the Fairfax children 
have developed measles, and Cecilia grew 
nervous. I suggested that she should come 


home with me, but she said she knew the 
Cheviots would be delighted to have her 
earlier. There’s some school treat on, I 
believe, at which she will be very welcone.” 

“I’m sure of that,” remarked Mollie, her 
bright eyes fixed in a very speculative fashion 
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on Romaine’s handsome, careless face. “Mr. 

Cheviot always considered Cecilia invaluable 

at that sort of entertainment. It is rumoured 

in Briarsvale that hé told someone that she 

would make a splendid wife for a clergy- 
” 


“Mollie, my dear! Why repeat such idle 
gossip?” cried Miss Leigh, in mildly re- 
proachful accents, looking nervously at the 
smiling Rupert. 

A merry laugh drowred her last words, 
and Miss Ffrench, from whom it emanated, 
lifted her sunny head, and uttered a few 
hasty words. 

“A splendid wife for & clergyman!” she 
echoed, in intensely amused accents; “how 
good!” 

“He was always an idiot,” said Romaine, 
coolly, yet flushing a little under the mock- 
ing scrutiny of those beautiful brown eyes. 

“And yet he was right in that,” said 
Ralph, who, with Mollie, seemed to his 
worried little sister to delight this after- 
noon in saying injudicious things. 

“My dear lad, what nonsense!” cried Miss 
Dinah, hastily. “Miss Ffrench, you look 
tired. Wonld you not like to see your room?” 

“Indeed T should,” said the girl, promptly, 
leaving the window seat and coming up to 
the little spinster. “T do feel rather tired 
after that long, hot journey.” 

“I must be off,” cried Romaine, with a 
lingering glance at that fair, pale face. “I 
only ran in to tell you of the change in 
Cecilia’s plans. I have to meet Cropper at 
Fernhil) at six o’clock.” 

“Estimable young man,” laughed Mollie, 
springing up; “you remind me of my own 
duty. Mother will be looking for me.” 

“And me too,” chimed in Lygon, coolly. 
“IT dine at the Manor.” 

- Oh!” ejaculated Mollie, with @ fierce little 
frown, “are you coming up with me now, 
then?” ; 

“Yes,” he said, serenely, ignoring the 
frown and following her quietly, when at 
last she ran down stairs. “We will wait for 
Rupert,” she said then, sharply, glansing 
back up the dusky staircase. “I wonder what 
is keeping him?” 

“T think I know,” remarked Cyril, inno- 
cently. 

“Well, what?” impatiently, though she had 
already guessed what his answer would be. 

“Miss Dinah’s lady boarder,” he replied, 
briefly, and with a faint laugh, “Alas! 
poor Cecilia!” and Mollie, scanning Ro- 
maine’s eager, handsome face, as at this 
moment he ran down and joined them, was 
forced, for once, to agree with Lygon, and 
echo in her heart his comically tragic ex- 
clamation—“ Alas! poor Cecilia!” 

7. - + * ” 

Late that evening Adrienne Ffrench knelt 
at the wide-open window of her pretty, 
daintily-arranged bedroom, and gazed out 
meditatively at the twinkling stars. 

“So,” she murmured, with u faint laugh, 
“T have made my debut, and been well- 
received. I’m glad I made the venture. Al- 
ready I am in love with that noble-faced 
Ralph, and as to Miss Dinah, well, she is 
just charming. Then I may manage to 
impress them so favourably that their ideas 
of me will change, and justice be done to 
me. I haven’t much time, though. If the 
fair Cecilia should grow tired of her visiting, 
and return unexpectedly, there would have 
to be a grand explanation, and possibly I 
should be shown the door.” 

She laughed again, in a merry, careless 
fashion, and springing up, commenced to pre- 
pare for bed. 

“T won’t be turned out,” she cried, in 
determined tones, as she laid her sunny head 
on her pillow. 


ought to be a match for Cecilia Leigh!” 





“T think Adrienne Ffrench | 


| 


CHAPTER It. 


Down the village street one hot morning 
trotted (‘Dinah Leigh, carrying a dainty, 
tempting basket of strawberries, which she 
meant to distribute amongst her own par- 
ticular protegés. The sweet, old face looked 
as pleasant as ever, though its serenity was 
a little marred by a tiny frown, while the 
bright eyes were a litile troubled. 

The lady boarder had been a success in 
many ways. She had proved a bright and 
interesting companion to Ralph, to whom she 
seemed devoted, while Miss Dinah herself 
had grown very fond of the girl. And yet 
with all this there were breakers ahead, and 
the gentle spinster could not help wishing 
sometimes that she had never put that ad- 
vertisement in the London papers. 

She was engrossed in a troubled contem- 
plation of her many difficulties as she crossed 
the village green and knocked at the low 
wooden door of the tumble-down cottage 
where dwelt. old Mrs. Greyson, the greatest 
gossip in the place. There were only a few 
strawberries reposing on the leaf at the 
bottom of the basket now, and Miss Leigh, 
having a message to deliver st the Vicarage, 
and dreading the garrulous old woman, had 
decided to hand in the basket and call for 
it on her way back. ; 

But she was not to escape so easily. Dame 
Greyson, racked with rheumatic pains, was 
a prisoner in bed, and in answer to the sum- 
mons at the door, querulously requested her 
visitor to “come in!” She brightened up 
when she saw Miss Leigh, clutched at the 
little offering with a greedy glitter in her 
dim eyes, and proceeded to ask after Master 
Ralph and Miss Cecilia, in deeply anxious 
tones. 

“Mr. Ralph is not well, the heat tries him 
dreadfully,” said her visitor, with a faint 
sigh; “I shall welcome the colder weather 
for his sake.” 

Mrs. Greyson wagged her head dolefully. 

“Nothin’ will do ’im much good, pore dear,” 
she said, with gloomy satisfaction. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, dame!” cried Miss 
Dinah, sharply, starting back, and growing 
white to her very lips. 

“Nay, nay,” mumbled the old crone, “it’s 
no nonsense, dearie; there’s dyin’ for some, 
and there’s marryin’ for others. ‘We’ll see 
a weddin’ in Briarsvale afore long—aye, a 
gran’ weddin’ too.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Miss Leigh, im- 
patiently; “Mr. Romaine’s and Miss 
Cecilia’s.” 

The ‘old woman chuckled. 

“Aye, Squire Romaine ’ll be the man, 
but Miss Cecilia ll not be the bride. They be 
sayin’ as the lovely young lady at Hollywood 
has stolen Rupert Romaine’s heart; that Miss 
Cecilia’s a fool to stay away so long, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ they’re right.” 

Miss Dinah frowned and walked to the 
door. ‘ 

“T don't care to listen to idle gossip, 
dame,” she said coldly, “and I can’t stop 
any longer. I have to go on to the 
Vicarage.” 

The old woman laughed in an evil way as 
her visitor disappeared. 

“The truth ain’t welcome to her,” she 
muttered, as she devoured the luscious fruit 
Miss Leigh had brought her, “an’ why rot? 
Ralph Leigh is surely dyin’—everyone knows 
that; and that bonnie maiden at the cottage 
have taught young Romaine what love is. 
One can do a tidy lot inva month, and she’s 
been here as long as that. That stucl-up 
Miss Cecilia won’t find a home at Court 
Hey!” tossing aside the empty basket 
with a dissatisfied air, and drawing up the 
counterpane over ‘her head to shut out the 
bright sunshine that streamed into her little 
room. 

Meanwhile Miss Leigh, feeling terribly upset 





by the old woman’s gloomy remarks, hurried 
on towards the Vicarage, longing to talk to; 
someone who would make her forget the 
dame’s gruesome conversation, and knowing 
that no one was more fitted for this than 
the Vicar’s cheery, practical wife. 

Mrs. Verinder, indeed, noticing at once 
Miss Dinah’s pale face and pensive manner, 
and guessing that something was wrong, 
soon cajoled the whole tale out of the 
simple-hearted old maid, set to work to cheer 
and enliven her sad-faced little visitor. 

“Such utter nonsense!” she cried, ener- 
getcally, “Of course this hot weather 
is trying to dear Ralph; it makes 
the strongest of us tired and lazy, so what 
must an invalid feel like?” . 

Miss Dinah’s face, as she listened to the 
cheery words, grew wonderfully bright; she 
even uttered a faint, relieved laugh. 

“Yes, yes! I was foolish to attach any 
importance to Dame Greyson’s croakings. 
I will not worry about it. I knew if I camo 
strairht here I should lose my melancholy, 
thoughts.» | 

Mrs. Verinder smiled. 

“Is Miss Ffrench not out this morning?” 
she asked, quietly. “It seems strange to 
see you without her.” \ 

Miss Dinah smiled. 

“She stayed with Ralph, Wear girl,” she 
answered, gravely; “he is not very bright 
to-day, and I had to go out; I don’t like to 
leave him alone, and Mollie Armytage has 
deserted us lately; she usod tO come so 
often.” 

“She is a@ foolish child,” said Mrs, Verin- 
der, impatienty; “she chooses to be jealous 
of that sweet Adrienne, and in consequence 
keeps away from Hollywood. I don’t suppose 
her mother minds. and I’m certain Cyril 
Lygon won’t, because he comes in for @ 
great deal more of her society. But it’s 
very hard on Ralph, and Adrienne, divining 
this, is doing her best to comfort him.” 


ee | 


Miss Leigh gazed in amazement at her 
{ ’ 


friend. 

“Do you think Mollie cares in that way 
for my darling?” she faltered. 

“Yes; I guessed her secret long ago. And 
Ralph, poor fellow, loves her; and, if he were 
strong and well, would win her for his own.” 

“Oh! Kate, how sad it all seems!” cried 
Miss Leigh, mournfully. “What a hard lot 
is my poor lad’s!” 

“If Mollie woukl be kind to him he would 
be content,” retorted Mrs. Verinder, im- 
petuously. { 

“But would that be wise?” said the spinster, 
slowly; “would it not bring him more sorrow 
in the future?” ' ' 

Mrs. Verinder flashed a compassiona’ 
glance at her. Would she ever realize that 
her cherished brother could not see many 
more suns set? i 

“Why not?” demanded the Vicar’s wife, 
hastily. “ Adrienne is kinder than Mollie, 
she does her best to comfort the dear lad in 
his hours of depression.” . 

“Ah, Adrienne!” exclaimed Miss Dinah, 
miserably, all her smiles vanishing as Dame 
Greyson’s words flashed into her mind again. 
“Kate, the Briarsvale people are talking 
about her!” 

“Of course”—coolly—“ because she is beau- 
tiful and charming and exquisitely dressed; 
because she can talk intelligently and is not 
absorbed in the worship of our new curate 
and the arranging of school teas.” 

Miss Leigh shook her head, and cast @ 
timid glance at the sarcastic speaker. 

“They say she has wiled Rupert Romaine 
away from his allegiance, that he is deeply 
in love with her.” 

“I know, and I'm glad of it,” said Mrs. 
Verinder, almost solemniy; “I’m glad young 
Romaine has discovered that he owns a heart. 
I hate those conventional marriages. Mrs. 
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Armytage has already spoken to me and ex- 
présséd hér horrot at the State of affairs. 
I teliéve She bas éven frritten tO warm Ce- 
cilia; but She knows my-cpinion, knows that 
peth the Vidar aad I condemned Rupert’: 
engagement, an ‘emty because there wns 
no love’ oneithér sidé. ‘Adrienhe’is hot td" be 


bined; ‘she has’ treated the young ‘man only’ 


as ‘a friend, she tid’ never ‘entouraged “him: d 
have no’ patience’ With Cectlia;she should be et 
liorme to remind Rupert, if ‘possible, ‘of -his 
duty.” 

“Yes, she whould,” agreed Miss ‘Leigh, 
tremulously; “but She does not seém to'ecare. 
If Mrs. Armytage has written to er she 
takes no notive; She ‘never méntiéned Reapert 
in her letter yesterday. She seems 'to be! far 
more intérestéd in Helsdale ‘dndand | its 
Vicar than ‘in’ her dome life and: @pproaching 
marriage. Mr, Mlieviot, ‘she ‘says, Has the 
care of ‘a very large parish, and is sadly in 
nes’ of # est, enengetic companion to 
help him in his’ rhany ‘stheres.” 

“Does tHat thean ‘that he wants ‘a wife?” 
queried Mrs. Verinder, dryly, yet with a vers 
tain eagerness. 

“I—I ‘don’t 
mired Ceca.” 

Mrs. Verinder broke into a merry laugh, 
and laid her ceol hand ina’ caressing: fashion 
on Miss Leigh’s trembling lingers. 

“Don’t you worry, Dinah,” she said im- 
pressivéely. “Let the yotmg people find 
their own level.” 

“Bat Cecilia,” faltered the spinster, “she 
will be so hurt and down-hearted if—if things 
go wring aan, ahd I shall feel always that 
it Had beén my facit, for I breught dear 
Adriemne to Briarsvale.” 

“T don’t think you need fret ‘about Cecilia,” 
retorted "Mrs. Verinder, disdainfully. “She 
is well able to take care of herself, and I 
altiost fancy “that ‘Repért Romaine will “be 
called ‘upon to résign her to the Helsdale 
poor afid the Helsdale vicar.” 

Miss Leigh -gaspéd out ‘a ‘frighitened ‘pro- 
test against her friend’s audacious sugges- 
tion, and’ feeling she déeld to dénger disttiss 
the subject, wetered a Hasty farewell, ‘and 
hefried off on"Her Nomewdrl way, Mis. Vér- 
inder folldwitg Cher ‘to the gite, and Igaking 
in ‘fn amused fashiGn aftér’tHe Tittle, artive 
figure. 

“Détr, Wee “W6man,” ‘she TitirnitirPed, tén- 
derly. “How she believes in ‘that’ selfish 
Osenia. Deer me, if ‘Cffy that Mr. 
Cheviot Would pérsnade the girl to ‘stay 
and help him always with the ‘“Hesile 
poor, ‘Héw' Happy we“sifotld’ all ‘be. “Ritpert 
etd Adrienne Would ‘nike a splendid couples, 
and how good they would be “t ‘my ‘pbor 
Dirihh ‘When ‘her #féat ‘sorrdw' 'fdlls ‘upon 
her, as it must sgoén'‘dé.” 

She gtév silabtily ‘grave, and’ Wh very’ sdd 
expression crept into her kind’ @yes ‘as she 
uttered "thowe list’ words. 

“Alas! my poor Raifh!” she sfghed, “how 
terrjbty we’ shall all miss ‘him.” 

She stood quite still, gazing wistfully in 
the direction of “Hott¥wodd ‘Gottiige, “her 
thoughts ‘with thé brave young’ stiffeter there, 
and ‘by-ani-bye a tétir’ ‘splashing down’ on‘ to 
her ‘hand startled her ott of her sad reverie, 
‘and drying her eyes hurriedly, she returned 
to the house. 

* 


know; he—he always ‘ad- 


* * > ? 

Ralph Leigh reclined on his -great couch, 
with eyes closed and ips set in a very reso- 
lute line, his beautiful face terribly haggard 
and drawn with pain, a faint hectic flush in 
his thin cheeks, and deep purple shadows 
surrounding his eyes, He had had a night 
af agonising pain which had robbed him of 
® fte more of his small stock of strength, 
and, departing only when day dawned, had 
left him feeling wretchedly weak and de- 
pressed. 





By his side sat Adrienne Ffrench, fanning 
him gently now ‘ard fh®f, coaxing him to 
taste the sparkling jelly that Miss Dinah 
had léft ready for him, ‘dipping ‘Mer ‘finger 
tiyis in stent aid ihymg them-on his dburming 
forehead, amd! at imtervals’ risditig -dlond in 
her low, sweet; expressive voice. 

“How well you veda,” said Ruiph, ‘sud- 
detily |‘ ‘dpening ‘His lingaid eyestand Woking 
approvingly ‘at thé ‘beautifuly young ' abe 
bent over'the book onher nee.’ “You ‘Tilive 
Been splendidly 'teafried; ote ‘dah tell that.” 
‘Adfietrie ‘btalt+d and ‘Rashéd a Mis htened 
glance at Hith, thé smiled deniurety. 

“Yes,” sh Said, quietly, 4 ny father taught 
me * well.” 

“fe did, indeed,” dnswéted "Ralph, “gently. 
“You stirpass ‘¥en Wy Ifttte ‘Mollie, ‘ea T 
always thought tio one “coufd ‘redd ‘as “well 
as ‘that’ child aoes.” 

He ‘sighéd mnconsciously as ‘he ‘spoke’, “and 
Atierine, ‘Catthing the’ sigh, puéssed'dt’ onte 
that ‘he was thinking how long it ‘was’ since 
Molife ‘had offered to’ ‘read “to “him. 

“T can Yecite,” ghé ‘cried, hickty, “arixiotis 
to ‘divert ‘lis thoughts from ‘his Hard-héarted 
little friend. “Shall I give you a specimen of 
my skill?” leaning forward and cleverly ad- 
justing ‘his ciShions. 

“Yes do!” with languid: interest. 

Springing lightly from her low ¢hair, the gir! 
stiod ‘with her hands loosely clasped, a pretty, 
graceful ‘figure, in her perfectly fitting Dlue 


7gown. 

Without a moment’s heéitation, she co1a- 
menced giving -him, first, one of G. R. Sims’ 
pathetic tales in verse, then a stirring war 
song,. and, laStly, Pottia’s grand speech as 
the young doctor of, Padua, performing her 
task so well that Ralph was deeply im- 
pressed, and quite Jost the feeling of  de- 
pression that had succeeded his night’s’ pain. 

“Capital!” he cried, warmly; “you have 
given me a grand treat, Miss Ffrench.” 

Adrienne laughed delightedly. That eager 
light in his weary eyes was reward enough 
for her, and even spurred -her*dén to’ further 
efforts. 

“You haven’t séen me ‘daneé,” she "ven- 
tured, with a mischievous, lenghirig look at 
him. “I ean ‘assute ‘you that ts’even bétter 
than a recitation.” ‘ 

“Is it?” exelaimed ‘Ralph, thordaghty 
roused, his interest completély ciught ‘by 
this new and original efitertalhmient. “Let 
me judge of it, you clevér-young ‘person.” 

Adrierme lanukhéd ~afid glided ifith °the 
centre of the very spacious room, ‘liftitig 
her simple gown slightly ama "thereby dis- 
closing to view a very ‘prétty Parrot fééEt. 

“Ah; ‘if only some of the Briavsvale tabbies 
céald “ses' me" nw,” she criéd, ‘métrily, T'‘be- 
lievéthéy ‘would expel ‘me from’ thetr ‘peaceful, 
piétty, dull, village.” Ale 

“I'm sure they would,” rétortéd Ralph, 
with commendable gravity; then a little 
anxiously, “Do you, then, find it dull?” 

He wondered ‘soméWhat as, at his ‘question, 


‘a Pare, Nth ted “Swept into the “pale chedks, 


and the hiStrdtis @yes @rooped in'a shame- 
faced fashion. 

“No,” she said, quietly, “I love it, Mr. 
Leigh. I-—I shall be véry sorry whén I have 
to leave.” 

“Don’t go, then!” cried Ralph, eigerly. 
“We would thiss you territly.” 

She looked up then, a plajd light in her 
sweet ‘brown éyes. 

“That is nice 6 ‘héar,” she sald, softly; 
then with ‘siden enérgy, “but don’t talk 
of “my going, now. I hate to discuss un- 
pleasant ‘subjects, and TI promised to dance. 
But stay”—régretfilly—“there’s no music, 
and withotit that I cannot show off.” 

“Oh, you must!” cried Ralph, hastily. “I 
can manage a gavotte on my violin, if you 
will hand it to me.” 


“The yery thing! Try the ‘ Stephanie,’ 
snatehing up his violin from the window-seat 
and handing it to him. : 

Ralph proving equal to the demand, the 
girl caught up a great red fan, and with a 
sweeping curtsey, commenced the stately, 
graceful dance, nodding and smiling -at- the 
musician now and tnen, end quite -uncon- 
| seious of the fact that her audience had’ been 
added to, that, in the shadow of the heavy 
| ‘curtains draping the door, three peoplé ‘were 
| enjeying the amusement which had only been 
| intended for Ralph Leigh. " 

Rupert Romaine’stood with one strong browat 
hand ‘grasping the heavy folds of the curtain, 
a passionate, hungry gleam in his handsome 
eyes, his dark brows hunit, his breath coming 
and « fn gasps. ’ 

Ona Ss on in ‘smiting admira- 
tion, his eyes occasionally wanderag’ to. Mollie 
Armytage, who mede the third in this secret 
andience, ‘and who watched ‘the pretty | per- 
formance with a very grave pale face. 

“Thank you!” excltimed Ralph, in pleased 
and animated tenes, as Adrienne at’ last 
paused in her “dante, ahd threw herself on 
to her low ebair, “that was splendid, Dimab 
must see that.” 

The girl laughed saueily. “Perhaps TR 
dance it to-morrow' onthe Manor -lawn,” she 
‘said, wickedly. “Oh, fancy what.a sensation 
I should make!” 

“You have done that diready, Miss 
Ffreneh,” exclaimed Romaine, sweeping: aside 
‘the curtain and coming forward, followed by 
the others. 

‘With ther fair face all aflame, Adrienne 
| started up. 

“¥ou watched that idiotic performance?” 
she demanded, tragically. 

“Yes, from the commencement,” admitted 


Romaine. tad 

“And should have liked to cry ‘encore,’ 
Miss Ffrench,” put in Lygon, warmly, -his 
attention wandermg a .moment titer td 
Mollie, who had gene slowly up to Ralph 
and was uttering a few quiet-words -of .greet- 
ing to her old friend. 

“You should have spoken,” said Adrienne, 
a little stiffly. “I-I only ‘daneed 
for.. Mr. Leigh,” ‘fglancing  smiliigly 
at Ralph, whose eyes were bent on the viehm 
he still held. 

“You have given Mr. Leigh a great. treat, 
I-am sure,” ‘said Mollie; suddenly, her > tone 
studiously polite, though she did not lift hezy 
eyes to meet Adrienne’s. 

Miss Ffrench shrugged her shoulders and 
moved over to the rose-framed window, Ro- 
maine following: her. 

Lygon had: moved across to the wide oper 
lattice at the farther end of the room, an® 
seemed intent on choosing a dainty rosebud 
to adorn the buttonhele of his cool-looking 
flannel jacket. 

For a minute Mollie was almost alone 
with Ralph, and yet-he, watching, with sad 
‘eyes, guessed that this fact distressed ‘her, 
that she was restless: and ill at ease. 

“You have been-a stranger to us ' lately, 
dear child,” he said, gently. “I have’ missed 
‘my little comrade.” 

The girl flushed 
‘away. ‘ 

“You have been woll looked after,” she 
answered in stifled tones. “I~—I could not 
get away.” 

“No one could take your place with me, 
child,” said Ralph, in hearse, lew tories, 
grieved to the heart, and never-guessing’ that 
she, too, was almost heart-broken. 

“Ralph, have you been suffering?” she 
whispered, suddenly clasping his thin hand. 

“A little, dear child,” came ‘the qtfet 
answer. “Ah, they will want you for tennis!’” 
as Adrienne caught up her racquet and came 


and turned her head 





up to them, followed -by the-gentlemen. “Andi 
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P hear’ Dinah’s'voiee. | Go,'dear, but comeiand 
ye before yau go.’ t 

Mollie felt too much upset: to ospealrs: she 
noddédd hastily , and Jslipped «away du te) the 
sannyompper landing, wishing eagerly itkat; 
the: others “would linger a little and: so. give 
her“Hime“ito ‘banish’ the :traitemus ;tears >that! 
fihed® her eyes, 

*J-2E hate tennis!” she nrattered, wretch 
edly, “*I~Oh, ‘here “they. are!*—in dismayed! 
accents, and she turned. to. ‘berry ion,:(but! 
paused “abruptly, ‘asa slender ‘hand ‘was laid 
on*her‘arm, ‘and ‘Adrienne’s- clear,’ sweet voiee! 
syunded in her ear. 

“Don’t runaway, please; Fam alone;” said 
Miss “Ffrenth, ‘quiékly. “The - others are? 
talking to Mr. Leigh. I told'them ‘to “wait® 
a few minutes; I had-something to: show ‘you. 
Come ihto’ my room”—iurperatively—“I won't? 
keep you long.” } 

‘Mollie drew back, but ‘metting a- very, 
imploring, gance from, her .companion, she! 
yielded,, and allowed Adrienne .to draw. her 
inside..the,door of her room. 

“What, is; it?” she faltered then. 

“Why are you. behaving so. unkindly sto! 
that .peer, suffering Ralph?” eame,the quick, ; 
stern question. “Why alo you«ever come to 
sit with, hi..and read to him. as you.used 
to do?” 

“TI thought he- aod: iain have, you,” 
stammered )Mokie, miserably. “Oh, Adri- ; 
enne,” sher secret escaping, her bh» -mpite of, 
herself, “Ihave been an idiet! I devehim, 
so well that ‘I heave aetually been sjealeus -of 
you!” 


“T -knew it,” (sabd Advienne, quietly. It. 


wasilidiotic. Kaney ‘being jealous.efa manis- 
niece!” 
“ Advienne!” 


“It's true; though no ene shere, mews. it « 
—net even» Miss’ Dinah,” 

“Ten-then jyouare the, actress? 
stayed: with you? -and—and— 

“J -gtole: hers lever, eh?” put ia Adricane, 
with intense .seorn,; as Melite 7stammered and ' 
broke down. 

“Yes, I am Geraldine Cazstairs, though: 
Adrienne french is my real'name. ~ Cecilia, 
only knew me ‘by my theatrieah cognomen,-sd, 
when I was seized with a wild desire-te come 
and act a partvat Hollywood—t first thought 
of it when I read Miss Dinah’s advertisement 
—I knew I might -safely -give-my-own name. 
I had been deepiy interested in Cecilia’s sar- 
castic accounts. of my little spinster aunt 
and invalid uncle. I longed to know them 
and make them iove me.” 

Mollie looked-up. with.a,very.~bright smilie. 

“How delightful!” she cried, throwing her 
arms: Pound ‘Adrienne’s neck ‘and «kissing “her 
warmly. “You ‘will tell Miss “Dittah ‘anil 
dear Ralph, aid “you willstay on ‘here ‘amd 
hetp' to brighten ‘their lives.” 

“They--may turn-me ont hen I‘ confers)” 
retorted Adrienne, with a-short laugh. ‘“Re- 
member, they <synipathise “with -Cecifia.” 

“Ah, but they did not Know you when the 
tale wwas-told;' they: cannot believe 4t-now’ they 
have gréwn ‘to love you. I don’t, ‘and ‘I 
am “sure Rupert Romaine would: not.” 

“Charitable. creature!” cried Adrienne, 


Getta, 


lightly, turning her face -sharply ‘from ‘the | 


ligtit. You ‘would judge ‘me rightly,” 
she ‘went on, hurriedly. “I did not wile 
away Cetilia's stupid London ‘lever, ‘she 
herself dismissed ‘him. I--I can’t ‘help 4an- 
cying that she thought she: could ‘do’ better 
for herself—as she has done.” 

“Of eourse!” cried Mollie, eagerly.’ “Ro- 
maine, of ‘Court Hey, was certainly a capital 
mateh. Ah, dear!”—dolefully—“T'm: -efraid 
she'll hold him to his bargain.” 

“Poor ‘young “man,” exclaimed Adrienne, 
with @ ‘hearty laugh. “Mollie, keep my’ secret 
a lttle‘longer, please. I orily told you just 


to -makeyou nice to dear Ralph.” 





Mohiie ‘reddened ‘hotly. 

“y won’t say zi word,” 
| qnileflely’;. 

“And you'll be kind to Ralph, now?” 
| queried’ Miss Ffrench, wistfully. 

“Tf he -will 4et me,” came the low, shamed 
| answer. “T—I shall slip dowm this evening, 


dhe answered, 


lif I can.” 


Adrienne «smiled  glailly. 

“Pm pad spoke to you, she-said, seftly. 
| “4 denew'he was fretting after you, ‘antl—and 
1}, you might soon have~te«remember, with 
| bitter ‘regret your ’cdN behaviow.” 

Mollie’s face grew pale as death, the little 
\firgers resting ‘im A‘drienne’s ‘hand ‘turneil 
talmost'to ice, - 

“Oh, my poor Ralph!” she wailed. ““I-- 
I could:not* béfieve “that: it woultl come to this. 
{Gyril Lygop warneti me,‘'bat I would not 
| listen to “him.” 

“Mr. ‘Lygon!”. echoed -Adrienne, in pleased 
tomes. 

“Yes, he ‘noticed that .I did net come up 
‘here .so- Often, and in méther’s presence, one 
iday, he took me to task for, my heartlessness, 
iand told me I showd,be sexry when,I found 
‘I. was, too late to. make repaxation.” 

“That. was.-noble of hin,” exclaimed Adzi- 
ienne,, enyphatically: “Come, Mollie, dear, we 
have kept them waiting long enough.” 


“I. .den’t «want -to play tennis 
ia bit, I want to. hide away, and haye a; good 
cK 

“ Nonsense! ‘ennis.,is..fer._better,” .said 


Adzienne, wibtr calm aleeigion,; claspimg :Mollie’s 


thand.end .dvawing. her down. into the: little ; 


hall, where ‘the gentleman were patiently 
‘lounging. 

“Ah, hene..they are!’ oried-Lygen, ‘with: a 
quick, -keen.,glance -at, .Miéllie’s .pale face. 
“Now for .@ geod, practice,. Mellie! You. and 


I against..Remeine and. Miss,.Pfzench.” 
‘Dhe.girl.amiled, faintly. 
“Very well,” ishe :said, : quietly. “Qh, 


dear!” sher reyes: suddenly: fading ona igroom 


‘who avas-coming savifoly. asp ithe! smooth path. 


fromthe :gate, “here comes ‘Bates! Mother 
nrest» vanbome!” 
‘She -drad guessed ‘corvectiy. ‘The ‘man 


brougktan: imperative meskage ‘from his mis- 
tress. “Mrs.’ Serymgeour, 6f'King’s Gap, had 
sent (a) quaemubity wh lovely Sflewers, ~ and ‘Miss 
‘Mollie was to come at once to arrange’ them 
forthes fate. 

“I shahveome directly, Bates,” said ‘Mollie, 
stifling a ‘sigh. 

“And T’Hveeme+and aa “you,” murmured 
Lygon, as the groom teuehed his hat and 
walked’ ‘away. “Romaine -and ‘Mfss: Ffrench 


_wen’t “mind “prattising: ‘diene.” 


‘Romahtie “lodked ‘wp’ eagerly; the sugzestion 
met “with his approval,’ but ‘Adrienne, with a 
blush and a frown, threw~down ‘her ‘racquet 
and ‘announced ‘her “intention of _ returning 
with Moftie to’ the Maner, and helping her 
in ‘her ‘work. 

“T don’t think it would be fair for;us to 
go in. for. anymore . practice, as. you vare 
out.-of -it,” she .declared, ,»with a swift, shy 
glance, .at .Romaine’s. clouded ;face. “And 
if .we .help,you,,,yon can jun up and. sing 
to Ralph this .evening, Mollie.” 

“Oh, thatis good .of .yeu!” cried): Mollie, 
gratefully. “Rapert,).if you've nothing ‘else 
to-do, .gome..with:.us.” “Bhen, sas she : hesi- 
tated, she added, ;naively: “Mother, ‘by this, 
has started for Chellerton. 

“IT; shell.-be ae gy mark sto.eeme,” said ‘Ro- 


maine, hasty, his dark .eyes (fixed \intently 
on his racquet. 
“That's | right,” im satisfied, accents. “If 


you'll awalk, en,» Pi just! rum upiiand tell idear 
old DisahI shall, be: in |ithis evening. I'll 
soon ¢ateh:you-up.” 

Adrienne nodded iand ‘walked ‘slowly down 
the rhododendron-lined path, Romaine ‘at her 





side, bending his fair bead nd talking, 


eagerly. 

Lygon, ‘watching them curiously, ‘lingered 
| in ithe: poreh, and was. still: there: when Mbdiie 
| Came down again. 

“Why did you~wait?” she said, petulantiy, 

“To tell you: that. I am: glad. you found 
out your ;mistake,” hesamswered,: quietly, his 
‘keen glance resting on. her, grave, young face. 
“Leighis, teo, nebie-minded, too unselfish, to 
| be treated badly.” 

Mollie. was osilent, ‘but a deep red igiom 
crimsoned -her tbrown cheeks, and she kept 
her head turned away.as they walked ‘along; 
the -smoeothly-nolled gavel. 

“Besides,” continued Lygon, serenely, “2 
hayen’t eneugh audacity to make a third 
there,” nodding: tewards, the two ahead of 
them. 

“ Mollie laughed softly, and for the first 
‘time, let. her eyes meet his. 

“T faney @ecilia’s reign is over,” she said, 
demurtely. 

“I’m -sure of it,” ke netorted, 


“and I 
can’t say'2m much, surprised,” 4 ; 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Mrs. Armytage’s -garden parties ‘were 
always a great. success; at least, so said tho 
‘Briarsvale ‘felk; and as. they formed the me- 
jority of the guests, their epinion was to’ be re- 
relied on. ‘There was,’ tobe sure, a certain 
ameurit. of stiffness: in the entertainment, : but 
then everyone was aceustomed to that, and ac- 


cepting ‘with equanimity the fact that, i 


they would visit at:the Manor, they must 
net objeet to -a semewhat fofmal reception, 
and must be prepared to find in their hostess 
one snot; easy ito wet on with, whose manner 
was ‘atways ‘primiy perfect, although, in 
most cases, haughtily reserved. 

No .one entertained ‘much in Briarsvale, 
and ‘the few. who did, never attempted to 
outshine Mrs. Armytage. Certainly she 
showed ‘no shabby -spirit'-when arranging for 
this one grand entertainment.‘ Two «ex- 
cellent bands played in the ‘beautiful anil 
spacious grounds. In a great white tent 
there-was laid: out «a profusion of ‘dainty and 
tempting refreshments; tennis, archery, an‘? 
even croquet, were carried on vigorously. 

Mrs. Armytage stood at the edge of the 
verandah late on in ‘the afternoon, talking 
to ‘Mrs. ‘Verinder, and gazing complacentiy 
down at‘ the -pi¢turesque crowds that moveil 
about the beautiful gardens. 

She was a tall, stiff-looking woman, with 
a hard, proud face, that appeared cold aud 
‘grey, even jin the bright sunshine. She 
wore a ‘Tich, stiff, silk dress of. almost tho 
same hard grey tint as-her, hair, to which-her 
bonnet and gloves were a perfect match. 
‘Her eyes, in which there was none of the 
fire and expression that made Mbollie’s. so 
beautiful, ‘were fixed in a coldly, pleased 
way on her daughter and Gyril Lygon, who 
were strolling up and down the further end 
of the upper garden, the young mun. talking 
earnestly, ‘Mollie apparently listening intently 
as she walked demurely beside hini. 

“How, attentive he is!” said Mrs. Army- 
tage, suddenly, an exulting accent in ler 
harsh, cold voice. “I am certain he is -ab 
present speaking scriously to her. I wish 
I could be sure that she is:receiving ‘his. offer 
in .a- caurteous spirit,” 

“She seems interested,” said Mrs. Verinder, 
quietly, “They would make a handsome 
couple, Mrs. Armytage.” 

“The -mateh would .be -@.good one,” »re- 
turned her. hostess, . pompously. “My one 
great wish is .that Mollie should be Gyrit 
Lygon’s. wife, ,but;she. is @ headstrong girl, 
and her foolish faney for Dinah Leigh’s 
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stippled brother seems to spur her on to 
disobedience. I almost wish the Leighs had 
Wit Briursvale when fhey lost their money.” 

Mrs. Verinder started and flushed angrily; 

“You ‘need not trouble,” she said, a deep 
safiness in her pleasant voice; “Ralph Leigh 
will not remain here for long.” 

Mrs. Armytage looked up eagerly, a re- 
Heved expression on her proud face, 

“TI ¢hought they could not carry on that 
foolish plan of letting lodgings,” she said, 
centemptuously; “already more harm than 
good has come of it. Miss Leigh will take 
te teaching, I suppose, but where is the 
brother going? To some of their rich 
tions 2" } 

Mrs. Verinder’s kind eyes were fixed 
«keamily on the cloudless blue sky above 
them; she did not answer that cold, unfeeling 
restion, 

“I asked you where Ralph was going?” 
rgpemed Mrs. Armytage, impatiently. 

“I hope—nay, I'am certain of it—to 
feavenT’ came the solemn answer, startling 
the questioner not a little, and bringing a 
faint flush of shame to her grey cheeks. 

“J—I did not know he was so ill,” she said, 
Wwurriedly; “I was snnoyed with Mollie when 
I returned last night, because she insisted on 
going over to Hollywood, so I forbade her to 


. tetk of the Leighs to me.” 


“He is sinking fast,” said Mrs. Verinder, 
~qnietly. “Lately he has been almost worn 
ont with the terrible pain. Last night he 
hroke a small blood vessel, and that has in- 
creased the awful exhaustion. Dr. Cardrew 
says he cannot be with us much longer. My 


: Iwsband has been with him nearly all day, 


and he has promised to send here at once if 
the summons comes sooner than the doctor 
expects.” 

*Mollie’s mother 
-crimsoned dully, but no expression of sorrow 
escaped her lips. 

“Then Mollie was there all this morning!” 
she said, sharply; “I could not find her any- 
where!” 


“Yes; she was with Ralph,” answered Mrs. | 


‘Verinder, gravely, “and Cyril Lygon knew 
she was; he brought her down and stayed 
until she left.” 

“How does Miss Leigh bear it?” asked her 
hostess, abruptly. 

“Ske seems hardly to realize what is 
<oming upon her; she just lives for the present 
‘hour, and never leaves his side. Adrienne— 
Miss Firench--wanted to stay with her this 
afternoon, but the Vicar thought it Lest for 
her to come, and has promised to send at 
emer if there be need.” 

Mrs. Armytage smiled scornfully. 

“That girl will net te wanted; she is an 
witter stranger, an outsider. Has Cecilia been 
sent for?— impressively. 

“She ought to be here; her presence is 
sadly needed. A telegram went this morn- 
ing, and Mr. Romaine wrote last night.”-— 
<quietly—“She has not yet wired the hour of 
ter arrival.” 

‘““Poor Cecilia!” cried Mrs. Armytage, 
sourly; “at this very minute, when she may 
be hurrying home, her future husband is en- 
gaged in a disgraceful flirtation with that 
andacious girl from London.” 

“TI cannot condemn Rupert,” said Mrs. Ve- 
¥Yinder, quickly, “Adrienne’s rare, 


beauty and charm of manner have taken cap- 
tive a brave and generous heart, that, up to | 
her coming, had been, as it were, asleep, 
awaiting love’s magic touch to startle it into | 


| 


action.” 

-“He had wooed Cecilia!” 
Armytage, in her severest style. 

“That is not worth mentioning,” flashed out 
Mrs. Verinder, “a mere matter of business! 
He, caring for no one, and deeply venerating 
his father’s memory, decided to carry out 
hic last wishes. Cecilia, coveting the 


cried Mrs. 





bit her thin lip and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


proud position that would be hers did 
she accept him, closed with the offer (1 
cannot help speaking in a business-like 
‘ashion), Cecilia shows pretty plainly that sh: 
is far more interested in Mr. Cheviot and 
Helsdale than Rupert Romaine and Court 
Hey.” 

Mrs. Armytage frowned severely. 

“Perhaps, poor child, she stays away 
fearing to be mortified and humiliated by 
some weak confessioi from her perfidious 
love,” she said, bitterly. 2 

“No, I don’t think that is——Ah, look!” 
breaking off abruptiy. “Mollie is running to 
wards us, and her face is white as death; 
she must have met the messenger from the 
cottage!” 

Moving hurriedly forward, she went to 
meet the flying girl, Mrs. Armytage following 
slowly, and bearing a very annoyed expression 
on her hard face. Intensely selfish, she was 
secretly regretting this sudden, unexpected 
episode in her perfectly arranged programme; 
she knew that Mollie would now desert her, 
that nothing would keep her from Ralph’s 
side in his last hour. She ‘guessed that 
Lygon, hearing the girl’s decision, would 
insist on accompanying her; and that, of 
course, would be the signal for the premature 
break up of this, her most successful garden 
party. 

The thought vexed her extreemly ; she 
felt, indeed faintly irritated with Ralph 
Leigh, as being the one to cause this change 
in the day’s proceedings. 

“What is the matter, Mollie?” she asked, 
in stiff, displeased accents, as she reached 
the girl, “why do you rush about in such an 
undignified manner?” 

“Mother!” gasped the poor child in her 
bitter sorrow, heeding not the crowd of curious 
listeners, “the Vicar has sent for me; Ralph 
Leigh is dying, and I must go to him!” 

A murmur of sympathy ran through the 
group around the mother and daughter. The 
dying man had ever been an immense fa- 
vourite with his neighbours, and there were 
very few who had not guessed how strong 
was the bond of affection between Leigh 


| and his childish ‘comrade, Mollie Armytage. 


It did not seem odd to them that almost his 
iast thought should be of her, or that he 
should long to see her once again before 
he died. 


But Mrs. Armytage was horrified at the | 
girl’s wild, eager speech. She felt it in- 


cumbent on her to try and smooth away the 
significance of Mollie’s rash words. 
“Poor Ralph,” she said, in very distinct 


| tones, an admirable expression of sorrow on 


sweet | 


her prim face, “I don’t wonder he wishes to 
see Mollie, he has known her ever since 





! 


| 


she was a wee baby, and has been quite a | 
| brother to the child.” 
Her hard eyes roved around as she uttered 


| her carefully thought-out speech, and her || 


daughter as she realized how ineffective her 
words had been. 
“You had better go at once, dear,” she 


said, in bitter-sweet tones, and poor Mollie, | 


| anger rose hot and fierce against her sad | 
| tions that had come all unbidden 


| 


| 


looking up and receiving a very stony glance, | 


knew that later on she would feel the full 
force of her mother’s sharp tongue. 

“I will take Mollie,” put in Cyril Lygon, 
quietly, stepping forward, and turning the 


| current of Mrs. Armytage’s wrath by this 


cool taking-it-for-granted that he must be 
her daughter’s escort. 3 
“People are sure to think they understand 


“But where is Mrs. Verinder?” exclaimed 
his | hostess, suddenly noticing that the 
Vicar’s wife had disappeared. 

“Oh, she asked me to explain to you,” 
responded Lygon, languidly; “she went to 
tell Miss Ftrench and—er—Romaine. I put 
her on their track, and as, when last seen, 
they were standing not far from the gates, 
we thought it best that I should bring you 
their adieux, and that they should set off 
at once for Hollywood.” -f 

The smile faded from Mrs. Armytage’s 
harsh face; an angry light gleamed from her 
cold eyes. 

“I don’t think you need have troubled 
about Miss Ffrench, she is nothing to Dinah 
and Ralph Leigh.” 

“Oh, mother, yes!” cried Mollie, impetu- 
ously. “She is their niece—their sister’s 
daughter!” Then, as her mother stared at 
her in an angry, bewildered fashion, she 
turned impatiently to the silent young man 
at her side. “I must go now,” she said, 
hurriedly; “Are you coming? Mother, I 
will tell you all when—when I return,” and 
with a little wave of the hand to those 
gathered round, she walked quickly away, 
Lygon striding beside her in utter silence. 

* * : . 


Down a shady, secluded little path, running 
parallel to the principal avenue, Romaine 
and Adrienne Ffrench were pacing late on 
in the afternoon. Adrienne, feeling anxious 
and worried about Ralph Leigh, expecting 
a summons any minute, had found her way 
into the littl path, knowing that from it 
she could command a view of the gates and 
of the messenger the vicar had promised to 
send. There Romaine had found her standing 
by the trimly cut hedge, her anxious eyes 
fixed on the great gates, a very troubled 
expression on her fair, sweet face. She was 
looking very lovely this afternoon. She 
wore 2 simple yet elegant dress of cream 
delaine sprinkled with purple pansies, re- 
lieved at the throat, and neck and wrists 
by touches of velvet of the deepest pansy 
shade. On her sunny hair rested a very un- 
common yet most becoming hat of coarse 
basket work, with trimmings of moss-green 
velvet and a careless cluster of creamy and 
purple pansies. 

(Continued on page 596.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Hester heard from Leonore of Sir Charles’s 
project of remaining some little time in the 
neighbourhood of Sedgebrooke Park. The 
news was not pleasant to the girl; she could 
hardly have defined her exact feelings, they 
were of a nature that was bard to qualify, 
being born of those vague disquieting emo- 
that bye- 
gone evening when she had seen Violet and 
Maxwell meet. Moreover, Hester had a per- 
sonal antipathy to the man her poor friend 
had married. 

This last had come since the Maxwells 
had returned from their trip abroad, aud 
Hester found herself brought into frequent 
contact with Sir Charles. Here again, 
though the dislike was quite clearly defined, 


| Hester could not have explained thoroughly 


each other,” she thought, exultingly; “how © 


nice of him to speak like that.” 
The frown vanished from her face; she 
smiled so kindly on the young man as she 
bade him take Mollie at once, that Lygon 
guessed he had calmed her wrath and di- 
verted the storm from the trembling girl 
beside him. : wrt 4 


or exactly why it came. 

Oharles Maxwell certainly did nothing to 
make himself objectionable to Hester; on the 
contrary, he endeavoured in a hundred small 


| ways to try and break down the barrier of 


| between herself and him. 


icy reserve which the girl put so strenuously 
Of course, Hester 


| had the one big point on which to start all 


her adverse feelings for this man—the con- 
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tempt in which she held him for marrying 
Leonore, as he had done solely, simply, and 
absolutely to obtain pussession of her for- 
tune, even though he had to burden him- 
self with her at the same time. 

Maxwell was perfectly aware of this; he 
had seen it in Hester’s magnificent eyes the 
very first moment they had rested on him, 
but he did not intend to let Hester know 
that he kyew it. It galled him through his 
vanity, not through his pride or sense of 
honour, and had it been anyone but Hester 
he would not have cared @ snap of his 
fingers, for he regarded his marriage as a 
very just exchange. Leonore gave him her 
fortune; he sacrificed himself—his handsome 
self—to a woman who was more odious and 
repulsive to him than any he had yet met.<: 

There was nothing contemptible to himself 
in what he had done. He summed up his 
marriage in two lights, as a successful coup 
and a regrettable fact, but he fully deter- 
mined the success should more than com- 
pensate for the regret. Life might have 
some objections and annoyances since he 
was no longer a free man, but the bonds 
that held him were after all but immaterial; 
pleasure could be his just the same, and it 
need hardly be said that to Charles Maxwell 
life and pleasure were synonymous words. 
And of all the pleasures Cnarles Maxwell had 
either experienced or dreamed of, nothing 
had ever given him so much promise of de- 
light—had tempted him so much—as_ the 
dangerous fascination Hester Trefusis all un- 
consciously exercised upon him. It was all 
the more desirable since it was a thing de- 
layed—set apart most tantalisingly by cir- 
cumstances, and by the girl’s undoubted dis- 
like of him. 

As yet, there was not even an indistinct 
promisé of satisfaction, to say nothing of 
eventual success and enjoyinent, to be 
gathered from this infatuation, which was 
growing greater and greater each day. But 
Maxwell’s egotism was colossal, his belief 
in himself overwhelming, and his past record 
of triumph, where woman was concerned, gave 
strength and vigour to his hope for the 
future. 

What this hope actually was he could 
hardly have told, beyond the passionate de- 
sire to scatter the atmosphere of repugnance, 
dread, and proud contempt which always 
hung closely about Hester when he was near; 
a desire to bow her proud spirit—to bend her 
strength to his, and to draw the soul that lay 
dormant within ler forth from the depths 
of her eyes and heart to be laid at his 
feet as a plaything or a treasure which 
pleased him most. 

He had at first credited Hester with the 
usual amount of coquetry which he deter- 
mined lived in every woman, but he had 
speedily changed this opinion, and his ad- 
miration had only grown greater and higher 
as the beauties of her mind came to his 
knowledge. | 

He had had a spell of strange thoughts in 
those days before his marriage. The small 
good that was in him had been touched as 
by some delicate magnet, encouraged and 
strengthened almost in a marvellous sense. 
Hopes and dreams and feelings, such as had 
never come bcfore to him in all his life, 
had come then, and if the chance had been 
given him to have torn the heart of this 
woman, who exercised such an influence upon 
him, he would have willingly turned his -back 
at least for a time on his selfishness—on all 
the base and ignoble things that had hitherto 
made his life. 

Hester’s aversion was the sword that cut 
in twain the good within him. He married 
Leonore Leighton; he cast the higher, the 
nobkr from him; he relapsed into his old 
self, and when he met Hester again it was 





with a feeling of passionate desire to win 
her, not this time for honour and _ heart, 
but for selfish, base motives, in which a sort 
of cruel longing to punish her for her cold- 
ness and dislike vas not the least prominent. 

He determined to show the yirl that the 
policy she had intended to adopt would not 
be possible to her. Hester, he knew, meant 
to avoid him, perhaps altogether. He at 
once made this project difficult, if not im- 
possible ; he brought Leonore again inti- 
mately into her life, and he promised him- 
self much amusement and future satisfaction 
in his treatment of Hester through the medium 
of Leonore. 

After that meeting with Thurso in the old 
school garden, and that brief exasperating 
glimpse of a truth, which was an unknown 
truth to Hester herself, at least, as yet, 
Maxwell knew he had another means put 
into his hands by which, if he should never 
succeed in bending this girl to his vanity 
and his passion, he could certainly use suc- 
cessfully to make her suffer. 

For this reason, and this reason alone, he 
resolved on taking up his quarters near 
Sedgebrooke, and pretending to devote him- 
self to the pleasures of shooting. 


It was by no means a prospect that would | 


have commended itself to him in ordinary 
circumstances, for Sir Charles did not care 
in the least for sport; he was too indolent in 
nature for such violent exertion, lacking in- 
deed the very first elements necessary to 
a true sportsman. Moreover, he detested the 
country; but the circumstances were not or- 
dinary at this moment. If there would be 
discomforts and objections, there would be 
corresponding amusements and pleasures, and 
the first of these came when he looked on 
Hester’s face and read her most eloquent 
dislike and something like fear when she 
was informed of this the latest arrangement. 

“She is not deceived by miladi,” Maxwell 
said to himself. “She knows her; she doubts 
her; and she saw at once there was some- 
thing between Violet and myself. Bien! 
We start well at all events!” 

Leonore, of course, was delighted at the plan. 
She had been dreadfully grieved, as well as dis- 
appointed, at Miss Graham's serious illness, 
for she saw at once that there would be no 
possibility of drawing Hester away from her 
self-allotted task of ministering to the sick 
woman, and though Leonore could not be 
anything but sympathetic with her girl 
friend's actions, still it was only natural she 
should experience a pang of regret on hef 
own : account, 

She had been looking forward so much to 
having Hester with her in this the start of 
her new life. That Hester would gently, but 
firmly, refuse to go to her had not even 
entered into Lady Maxwell's calculations. 
She was not gifted with her husband’s sharp- 
ness of perception, and she was not aware 
of Hester’s supreme dislike to Sir Charles 
Maxwell. All Leonore knew was that real 
happiness to her was associated with Hester’s 
companionship, and this faet became more 
certain after her marriage was accomplished, 
and. she had begun to wake from her dream 
of infatuation. 

It can easily be imagined, then, with what 
joy Leonore heard from her husband that 
they would be located for some little time, 
possibly for the entire winter, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Sedgebrooke Park and 
Helmetstone Village. 

This would mean close daily intercourse 
with Hester, and Leonore’s big heart leaped 
with delight at the thought, and with some- 
thing else too—a feeling almost as of relief— 
the sort of relief a child might experience 
when freed from the presence of some tyran- 
nical or terrifying person, 

This last sensation Lady Maxwell kept 





to herself, chiefly because though she was 
conscious of it, yet she could give i no 
definite name, and perhaps because the 
womanliness which was strong within her, 
despite her many physical and mental blem- 
ishes, would have prevented her putting 
into words, if even she had thoroughly rea~- 
lised its true nature. 

But her pleasure was freely expressed’. 

Hester could not but be touched by her 
friend’s enthusiastic delight at being so near 
to her—so frequently in her society. 

“Tt will be almost like it used to be, won’S 
it Hester?” Lady Maxwell said over and ever 
again, “only poor Miss Graham will not be 
the same, and there won’t be any girls te 
make a lot of noise, and be horrid, as thay 
always were.” 

“Dear Leo, don’t forget we are both giris 
ourselves,” Hester said once to this sort of 


speech. 
“You were never a girl, you were ay 
angel, and afterwards a queen,” Leenove 


declared, with absolute simplicity and firm 
belief in her theory; “but you are pleased 
aren’t you, Hester, darling. You are glag 
to think you will see me so often?” 

“Indeed—indeed I am,” Hester answered 
to this warmly. “You know this without 
words, Leo.” 

A few days later Lady Maxwell and hear 
handsome husband took up tneir abode in 
the smail, quaint sort of cottage-like dwel- 
ing that was honoured by the neme of 
“Shooting Box,” and which was really enty 
suitable for a bachelor with modest betong- 
ings. Sir Charles, however, had no modest ideas 
where his comfort was concerned. Canse- 
quently, a troop of London workpeople hag 
come down, and in a miraculously short time 
had converted the interior of the lodge into 
a& most exquisite and cosy residence. 

The Thurso’s were invited over immediately 
to dine, and see the alterations, and Violet& 
went into ecstasies over everything. 

“It is enchanting. You have made it ‘2 
perfect bonbonniére, Lady Maxwell,” she 
said, in her pretty fashion. “I am se en- 
vious, Thur; the lodge is much more beav- 
tiful now than our home. Don’t you feei 
jealous?” 

Thurso only smiled, as he always di@ at 
her nonsense. Had he spoken the absolute 
truth, he would have ‘declared frankly that 
he had much preferred the Lodge in fits ala 
garb. It had been simple and rough, per 
haps, but it had been comfortable, and ex- 
actly suitable for 4 man bent on enjoying 
his shooting, and who only wanted to lve 
in the house when he could not be out with 
his gun. 

This dwelling, gorgeous with draperies, 
carpeted with valuable Persian rugs, studded 
with palms and heavy scented flowers, lit with 
lamps whose shades gave a dim sensuoas 
sort of light, was, in Thurso’s opinion, more 
fitted for the abode of some frail woman, 
than for a man whose reason for occupying 
the house had been his desire to enjoy good 
sport. True, his wife shared the house, But 
Lord Thurso had a curious pang of pity as his 
eyes rested on Leonore Maxwell’s ugty, big,. 
clumsy figure, so utterly out of the picture, 
as it were, moving about the rooms rather 
like an elephant in a garden of exotic flowers. 
He had another curious sensation, almost @& 
contraction at his heart, as he turned from 
Sir Charles Maxwell’s wife to his own; an& 
the thought flashed through his mind, that as. 
Leonore was utterly unsuited to her sar 
roundings, so was Violet absolutely in sym 
pathy with them. 

The slender, graceful figure, the fovefy 
face, with its radiant colouring, the seft 
laughter, the delicate hands, the sparkte of 
jewels, all this was in harmony with the 
arrangements of the house; in fact, Violet’s 
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individuality seemed to gather riew strength | 
and loveliness here—a loveliness that, while 
it attracted ‘the man in Thurso, gave a sharp | 
hurt to the husband within. him. 

Violet. seemed to beeone another being | 
this’ evening—a creature full of dangerous || 
fascination of allurement, not the pretty | 
innocent child she had. hitherto been. There || 
was @ warmth, a maturity about her at this || 
moment, that revealed her to her husband | 
in a new light, giving: him a pang of regret || 


even in the thrill: of admiration that came. 

It hart him to feel! that: suis baby Violet, 
his’ little love, was'so entirely in. sympathy | 
with surroundings; which, to his clear, fresh 
yaind, savoured rather’ of an unwholesome, 
and certainly an un-Engtish influence. 

The atmosphere of the house altogether 
guve Thurso a vaguely’ unpleasant: feeling, | 
und for the first time he beeame distinctly || 
conscious of the fact that he had no liking | 
whatever for this man-who had become his | 
tenant. | 

| 


“I don’t think we will see too much of | 
them,” he said to himself, as he stood talk- 
ing to Leonore, or rather trying to make!) 
conversation with her, while Sir Charles was 
seated at the piano, singing: in a low, soft 
voice, snatches. of foreign. songs to Lady 
‘Thurso, who had flung herself gracefully in | 
# chair near to him: 

“I remember how there used to be. all.| 
sorts of things said: abeut Maxwell. I don't | 
care to listen to gossip as a rule, but” 
and here Thurso found himseif at a loss 
even in his thoughts to define exactly why he 
objected to Charles: Maxwell. He only 
knew he did so object, and he: was sorry now 
that circumstances had brought the man so | 
closely into his: home life. 

“It will not be difficult, however, to ar- 
range matters,” he thought on, as he tried, 
in: ais cheery, kind way to encourage Leonore 
to talk. “Violet, [ am sure; will never find 
much in common with. this: poor creature, 
while I can easily check any attempt at in- 
timacy. Becduse’ Maxwell is my tenant that 
does not follow he need he my friend teo. 
L shall speak to my darling at once. She is 
only a child, and she is attracted by all: this 

-this beastliness”"—that was the word Thurso 
could only apply to Sir Charles Maxwell's 
decorative proclivities—‘* but she is a. dear, 
sweet child, and I shall only have to tell’ hér 
gently what) I want, and: it: will be. done.” 

And thén Thurso fell into another. train 
of thought. His eyes had: glanced upon a 
picture. on a table near, a portrait in crayons, 
simply set in a white wooden frame, a com- 
Panion picture to the one sent to his sister 
in Scotland, Hester’s grave, noble, pure 
faee looked) strangely: out. of! place in: such 
a reom. The éyes! seemed to ‘gaze into his 
wistfully, as though they hada pity in: their | 
depths for him. Thurso looked chiefly ‘at this | 
picture. | 

“I wish Hester would’ come more fre- | 
quently to seq my little one,” he found hin | 

{ 
} 
| 
! 
| 


self thinking. “I fear Violét\is getting hurt | 
with her. I know slie must have some | 
good reason for not’ coming. Somehow, I 
can quite understand; now, that her step- 
mother and) she must have: been always out 
of; sympathy, but she has. no cause: for wrong | 
agains Violet, The child gets dull’ some. | 
times; she las a good many hours tn: herself: 
She wants a girk companion, and there is no 
one, not éven’ Alice, who, I am convinced, 
could be such: a companion as Hester can be, 
L am afraid, too, that, though she says no- 
thing, my darling is fretting over this busi- 
ness with my mother. If Allie had only been 
ailewed to come things would have been 
more than right; but now—” 

Thurso sighed; unconsciously: he: had: been 
in low spirits ever since his return from 
Scotland, and ‘his failure to make peace with 


| was there all the same. And-the) knowledge | 


| periences in the nature and. character of the) 


| come to a distinct Comprehension of the char- 


| fortunately for his peace of mind and chance | 


| this louse» again unless: I’ am absolutely 


| intexication; of desire and’ ‘success, so she 


| of; sawe of 'thecexquisite delight it would be 


his mother. He: had softened the news as | 
much as possible»to Violet, and he had been | 
intensely grateful to her that. she expressed | 
nothing but seme words’ of: pretty regret 
over Lady Alice!: Garne’s, non-arritval, but | 
after’ the first: moment of relief, ‘Thurse! had | 
begun to wish his; wifé hadi said owt aH she | 
felt. He had, a serb of pained sensation that | 
Violet had changed, a little; of course it was | 
only the: tiniest change, .it might have been | 
merely in-his imagination, but the -sensation ; 


that reseatment. against:-his:mother could have | 
the power to shadew her: love for. him: was! 
a terribly hard thing for the young..man to! 
realize. 

He-could not blame: Violet for her attitude | 
towards his family, but he» could, not. help | 
feeling that the- whole; world: for or) against | 
him could not have touched his.Jovefor. her. 
He was. aboub, however, to taste new ex-! 


gir] whom he had ‘so: hastily and. almost reck- 
lessly made his. wife. Had: things .gone on 
as they were when» Violet -had .married./him, 
had life flowed in:the-channel in which.it had | 
started, then. it might ‘thaye; been. a long.-time, 
perhaps ‘years; before Thurso would. have) 


acter and nature of his young wife; but, un- 


of happiness, fate at the very outset had| 
brought Violet in contact’ with the one in- 
fluence in the world that could be disastrous; 
to the love which she had won so lavishly! 
and treated so unworthily. Maxwell’s un- 
expected appearance, frequent contact with 
him, his attitude, his power through that 
attitude, was the very worst’ thing. that ‘could: 
possibly have’ happened, first to Violet, and 
then, in a far greater degree, to her husband. 
Had Maxwell néver come, or at least if he 
had come later in her married ‘career, it ‘is; 
not unlikely that life between Violet and’ 
Thurso would’ have flowed on as smoothly as/ 
life does and‘ can -flow between two natures 
absolutely unsympathetic and out of: touch. 
There would have’ been disappoititment, of 
course, and disillisionments ‘to’ the man, but 
the greater sufféring which: he was-déstined | 
to bear at Violet’s small; cruel hands’ might 
never have conte’ to- him. 

It was something more than instinct, then, 
it was a-sort of presentiment that mingled 
in with the instinct that took hold of’Thurso’s 
mind this night as he stood in’ the Maxwell) 
habitation; and félt that wave-of repugnance 
for his host sweep'over him. 

He had-never realized poor Leonore’s indi- 
viduality until this evening, and‘ he could not 
but: experience “intense ‘disgust and’ contempt: 
forthe marne‘who had made her his ‘wife’ to: 
Possess. thé ‘vast ‘money she owned. 

“ Altogether, I dén’t) like hin,” was: his 
final’ summing?’ up; and ‘he.’ gave'almost sn: 
audible’ sigh of relief as the - servant; 
announced’ the ‘carriage -was at’ the door: to 
convey Lady Thiirse and: himself back to 
their Own homey 

“We ‘must’ ask’ them to dine in‘ return; of 
course,” he said to. Hiniself, ‘as* he~ got’ into 
his cost, and’ Sif Ofiatlés ‘wrapped ‘Violet's 
costly: wrap tendérly “about her; “but “after 
that we will draw in. I shan't set’ step’ in 


obliged.” 
Violet was in radiant spirits’ as they drove 
home. Ske was tasting the -swettness, the 


imagined. As they sat at ‘the piano she 
had told: herself that her power-was as‘ great 
as ever. The passion in his: eyes had’ been 
too strongy! toa’ clear, to be’ misemderstood ; 
Violet thought no more. of ‘danger’ in such’ a 
moment; she hardly knew what she did think 


to her to win back. the: loyevef the man she 





had used so hardly two years’ ago. To- 


night she had, tojd herself the task would. be 
pre-emineatly easy; her exultation would have 
died away. instantly could, she. haye» known 
the amusement she was affording Sir Charles 
at this very. instant, and the. pleasure» he 
promised » himself. in: the, future at. hen -ex- 
pense., Fortunately for Violet’s vanity, this 
was hidden: from her. ag, yet. 

With her mind. set in this key, it was, as 
can. be imagined, exactly the wrong moment 
for Thurso to. speak. out his objection to: and 
intertion, towards. further. intimacy, with the 
Maxwells. 

The. seene that followed between husband 

and. wife ‘was one that almost overwhelmed 
the’ man. Vielet’s, anger and excitement 
destroyed for the moment her cunning, her 
wisdom, her common sense. ‘The bifter words 
she spoke against her husband’s family were 
hard. enough to bear, but the fact of her 
openly expressed discontent with lier life, her 
disappointment, her defiance of his~ wishes, 
and her clearly stated determination to find 
pleasure in things that gave her pleasure, 
irrespective of his liking or disliking, were 
infinitely more terrible to Thurso. 
' “Tf you think, you are going. to shut me 
up in this horrid, dismal, old house, and “not 
let me have an hour’s enjoyment with the 
few people I meet ‘with, well,” Violet flared 
out at the end of her tirade, “well let me tell - 
you you haye made a big’ mistake, that's 
all!” 

She picked up her cloak, this: seene - had 
taken’ place in the smoKing-room, and -welked. 


“to the door, not even glancing’ batk ‘at the 


figure standing on ‘the hearthrug; with its 
face grown ashen white; and’ strangely’ drawn 
and old jooking. As she went out of’ the 
door Violet said, in a cold, hard -veice that 
still trembled from her passionate’ anger: 

“Ptease be kind ‘enough to sleep -in--your 
dressing-room: to-night, Thurso,” and- with 
that last remark’ she’ shut the deor-and left 
her husband atone. 

He..stood ‘very still: for nearly a» quarter of 
an howr his eyes fixed before him: locking 
at nothing, «his! face. white almost tothe lips. 

“A> mistake,” Ne'-said’ suddenly; breaking 
| the silence, and®speaking in a veice- utterly 
unlike his usual one; -“a mistake indeed.” 
Then, with. a little cry, flinging Himpeelf into 
a chain beside the tabte, and: burying his face 
on: hig: outstretched arms: “My Godt) What 
a mistake!” 

3 dees a4 se 
CHAPTER XX. 


The next morning, Violet hastened to repair 
her folly. Sle succeeded, as she knew she 
should: Her htisband; despite the horrible 
anguish of that moment, and of: the hours 
that ‘followed on them,)was still ‘so fond of 


“her, still so acutely sensible to her inflttence. 


Thurso was by no means a weak man, he 
‘was- only an ordinary one, ordifiary, that:is 
to-say, in the workings of his sentiments. 
Violet had ‘given his love a terrible ‘shock, 
but she ‘had merely shaken it, not uprooted 
it; the’ man-clung evén in the face of such 
strong evidence ‘against it, to all ‘the belief, 
the tender‘ trust’ in: the girl’s sweetness and 
goodness; and’ he’ seized eagerly an-the com- 
fort* given him-in the penitent tears’and ‘pleas 
for . forgiveness. Vislet had not the- least 
desire. or intention to -quarrel with’ her 
husband, nothing was to be gained’ by it, 
landia good deal might be lost, from motives 
of vanity. alone; she would have made an 
effort to heal this first breach if even she 
had not desired: to. work her own will through 
Thurso. 
Peace was therefore restored, bub theugh 
it looked exactly as before, Thurse’s heart 
told: him differently: He» had accepted her 
‘tears and her excuses and. her explanations, 
and’ he had held«her in his arms and: kissed 
‘those tears away, and after that Violet had 
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been her radiant self again, smiling, Red 
aud enchanting all at once, and lite. .flg 
on as it had done before thig, n 
evening, only over the brightness ofthe young. 
man’s happiness there had fallen. ene 
which would never be swept away» oub of 
remembrance, no matter how.long his,yearg of 
life he, or how smooth aid serene acide of 
that. life — be. 

* 7 *. * 
| Hester was. walking _ quickly homeward 


the aa afternoon. Winter 
pinay irae, on =f atiaios to the calen- 





















ng. cold. and sharp, 
fh dull, grey days 






citemants anid her daily 
“Maxwell her one 
called, Intercourse» herself 

inhabitants of te oa Park was of 
intermittent. 


staying with Lady Thurso for the comfort of 
their presence. ‘Violet drove over once or 
twice, and Lord Thurso had been several 
times, although Hester did not, see. him, each 
time he came. 

Sir Charles Maxwell also had called at 
Helmetstone House, but he had been an Un- 
welcome visitor, and Hester had-receiyed him 
very coldly. Thus time had, sped, and 

‘hristmas was ¢ at. hand, 

we was. ne with her thoughts as 
she, walked; along. She, bad. promised, herself 
some excitement, and, pleasure. in, providing 
a Chrigtmag tree, for, the. poor, children. of) 
the, village, apd she, would soon start, with 
hen; preparations. Her thoughts, however, 
were, nob; with,,the,..tree,, thig afterngon;, they 
fluctuated, sometimes dealipg, with the | me- 
mories of her heloyed. father, sometimes going 
to. that, other dead: kind map, whom, next to 
hher.father. she had Jeved jso, dearly. 

“$Lqvishy.be had, lived, to, finish, his work,” 
she. said te,.hergelf; ag, she, walked, and, then, 
her. cheeks. had: flushed, “L wish: I might) |: 
fimish..itifor him. I, weadex if L,.spoke..to, 
ford Thurso. ifs he” And. then. Hester, 
stopped abruptsx in, her thoughts, for,a man’s, 
tovm. had sudgenly-emerged. out:of the gloam- |. 
ing, and was walking beside her, 

“Are you not afraid. to be,.oub,so, late by 
yoursela?”. Ghazles, Mayavell inquired, after, |, 
he had gneectead) her, His -voiee, was, low.and| 
#endex, buti Hester. heand; no music, in it. 

She. answered. him .very coldly; “Noy? and, 
uneonsciously quickened her steps. Seeing, 
that |he intended.te walk, with her, howpver,, 
she. curbed her anngyance,.as easily as.,she |, 
could, 

“Teonene: hag, ngt,bean te, see me, to-lay;, 
iL hope. shecis wall, Sit Charles,’ she, said,, in, 
her coldest, proudest. manner.., 

He anawered hep: with:a laugh: 

“Leonore: bas been crying,” he said; in).gn, 
amused. sort ofy way. 

Hester looked ‘at him quickly, her big-eyes, 
full of anger, diggust, aud. fear. The, fear, 
was not for. herself, however, 

He thought he had never seen her more) 
beautiful than at this moment. 


She had lunelied once there, @ 
lately, grateful to the. guests who were NQW. 
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“Teonore has been crying, Miss Trefusis,” 
he went on in his languid, silky, half foreign 
| yoice, which Hester had, learnt. by. now.. to, 
thoroughly detest, “on your attiaibl ” 

“I don’t understand you,” the Sink said, 
coldly, but her heart beat a little more. quickly, 
all the same. 

Sir Charles shrugged:.his..shouldens,. _, 

“Tt.is, very simple; my. wifo, was about, to, 


set forth .on, her drive. to, you, when I 
prevented. her. ‘ee a, little, tamper, 
then a little ~ she. Gave way 
to tears, no doubt they will.do.her good.” 


Hester was silent only for an instant, the 
whole of her heart went, out to the pgor, 


creature whage: oniy joy and peace was found. | 


with her. She, spoke very unsteadily; he 
had never heard. her, veice.so moved, ‘before. 

“Why. have, you. done this; why. do you, 
step. Leonore. from, coming. to me?” she 
_ agked. 


». ta, a the pleasure 

Thepe.. you. will forgive me 
aoe. nrg 's0 plekats, but you asked me 
a definite question, and I am bound to give 
you a definite answer.” 

Hester was silent a moment, then she 
stopped in, her walk. 

“Sir Charles, will you be so kind as to 
leave me,” she said, very quietly. 

He.stopped. too, and shook his head, 

“j haye not said all I want to say.to you, 
Hester,” he replied. 

‘Lhe , girl grew. hot, with anger and, shame, 
at, his manner, 

“I dq, ngt, Wish, to, have. any, further .con- 
versatiog with, you. I dv not ask; yen. to, 
leave me this time, I command you to go— 
to go: at, once.” 

She, began. to. move on quickly, but, he, 
stoped, in her, pathway, There. was a. simile, 


on, his;.lips, but, it; was. not a pleasant ex-, |, SP 


“pression, 

“I am exceedingly- sorry to disobey you,” 
he said’ quietly, “but this is an opportunity, 
I have been desiring for some time, and’ I 
cannot: afferd--to let it | 


Hester shrank back ve him, and the, |! 


beating of her heart- increased. 

“T. repeat, In have no. wish to speak. with; 
you. any- further, Sir. Charles. I must. ré-, 
“quest. you to. leave me. I- am. already: late, 
and have some distance to go.” 

“You shall be well guarded, Hester; I will 
‘take care of you, Alt if you could know, 
what a joy’comes over me in those words— 
i will take care of you!” he paused abruptly, 
then he looked down intg her eyes. “Hester. 
‘ypu know that L love you,” he said quietly 
and _ slowly, 

She garg. Allg chy and. shrank from. him 
still further, She, would, haye turned, and 
Tun from, higp,.byt,he. bad.so mupoeuyred, 
thaf..she was, mot fzee to. do. this, A, hedge, 
stretched at her back, and he was,,ready,to 
Hey before her, in, an instant. 

' Bhe tried 1o..spaak,, but, emotion .choked 
ber. at first. Anger, shame, fear, repug- 
nance, and misery, robbad.her,,of, her pride. 
He, felt his .pawer, and; he,, reyelled, in,. it. 
»He.-went; on speaking; he, knew, he made her 
proud maiden’s heart wince at each | insult, 


| stronger tha, me?” 
|} exerted. all his. forces, and she gave 4 little 


ae Bi vack 





at each passionate word. Her presefice in- 
flamed that passion, her absolute aversion 
made it something like madness. 

As he put out his hand to touch her 
hands a sudden wave of strength came back 


te, her. She held a dog-whip in her nerve- 


fingers. She wus in the habit of carry- 

t it, not to punish her faithful old com- 

pion, but to protect him from other and 

dogs. To-day she had picked it 

up, a . capged. it opt .unconsgiously, al- 

thenela Dase: shad. refused..to come with her, 
on her, 


Hester, pa ig her. hold: on,. this, whip. 


. Sir oneniee: ” she said, 
in Loomemang, and, . . voice. 
“Loosen, my hand ui anda rought 
this. whip, with, me. to 3; ib is @ 
fitding: Weange. to use, to, Bacigetane such a8 
you,, though, indeed, ‘I think,.you, are. lower 
than. any poor dumb. dog I hay, seen, crawl- 
ing. in the. roadg. You are, vain of your 


'} dace, Tybelieve, and though I-am.a woman, T 
| 3m. Seng, and—’ 


Before she. could. raise her 


arm he had 


| caught her wrist in his grip—both wrists, in 
| fact. 


“Are you StrOneRE than. me, Hester?” he 
said, with laugh; “are you 
He laughed again. He 


cry. He huré her most intensely, but it was 
the sense of her weakness not of her pain 
that brought. forth that cry. 

‘The girl put out all her energies. In vain; 
gradually, yet most surely, he pressed her 
down—down. till she fell on her knees in the 
mud at his feet, the whip slipping from 
her nerveless fingers, her whole frame trem- 
bling with fear, with horror, with over- 
whelming indignation. 

“Now you are in your proper place. 
Now you are learning your proper lesson,” 
Maxwell said, fiercely. “Now do I repay 
you a little for all you haye done,,to me. 
You are mine, now, Hester! ‘whatever has 
been; whatever has to come this, moment, 
you are in my power. You belong. to me!” 


Still keeping her pressed dowa,, by his 
cruelly-used strength, he s d, his head, 
and pressed, his Ds to her ‘cold, ones, She 
was scareely conscious, of, in ity, @ 
sense of a a ne ail eae her; 
the pain in her wrists, the ed r her heart, 

e, trembling in_ her ine faded, slowly 
away from. ne Maxwell felt, her spirit. going 
from her neryes. The, next instant, she. had 
slipped from his hold, pe lay,, white, and 
insensible, at, his feet, while., at. that, very 
moment iy of horses, and yoices, told 

ml was, broken. He stepped 

into the iy bi ton with. a 

curse, anda, look, of mingled y and mor- 

pig ng at ester, he Cie ‘ypu a 

in, the, hedge and was aut,of.sight just 

<.of hounds, with the huntsmen and 

one or two other. ae filed, ropnd the 

corner. of the road an _adyanged towards 
Helmetstone. 

Sir Charles, pfu al over. the. field,, cursed 
tham and, cursed, himse He was, not, utterly 
bad,, and, he could, ngt ay the absolute. wrong: 
hg bad jh, dane. , would haye. stayed 
beside the, girl, but how offer explanations? 
Now ‘he supposition. would be she had spffered 
her present, treatment, from, some tramp, and 
his reputation would not be broughf, into the 
matter. He determined to wait and see, what 
happened. After a quarter of an, hour, hearing 
yoices still coming from the. carner.. where 
he. had. left Hester, he went back boldly and 
chaYenged inquiry. 

“Hallo! what's wrong?” he..asked, coming 
op, the, group, of, dismgunted horsemen quite 


easily, his attire, apd.his, mud spattered boots 
.proclaiming a day with the pheasapis. fr 
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SIR CHARLES MAXWELL, WITH A CURSE AND LOOK OF MINGLED ANGER AT HESIER, SLIPPED THROUGH A GAP IN THE HEDGE ! 


A dozen explanations were forthcoming. 
Miss Trefusis had been found lying senseless 
in the road; from the marks on her hands 
she must have had a desperate struggle with 
some assailant. It was a shocking business. 
The poor girl was still unconscious. 

Sir Charles went forward to where Hester 
lay on a bit of rough grass by the side of 
the road, her head supported by a coat 
rolled into the semblance of a cushion. A 
man in his shirt sleeves was kneeling beside 
her, trying to pour some brandy out of his 
hunting-flask between her pale lips. 

Sir Charles uttered an exclamation of 
horror, and Thurso looked up quickly. 

“Miss Trefusis is ill. I fear she has met 
with some ill-treatment. Have you only just 
come? I suppose you saw nolody? I[ am 
dreadfully grieved. No, there is nothing you 
can do, thank you. I shall myself convey 
Miss Trefusis home as soon as a conveyance 
comes... Thank God we happened to return 
this way! Ah! she is beginning to revive at 
last. Poor child! poor child!” 

Thurso bent over the beautiful, white face. 

“Don’t be frightened, Hester,” he said, 
gently, looking into the depths of her startled 
eyes, as they were opened once again, “don’t 
be frightened, dear; it is I, Thurso; you are 
safe with me you know. No, don’t tremble, 
dear; everything is quite right. There, 
rest back a little longer. I have sent for a 
fly, it will be here directly. Drink some of 
this,” and then, seeing the pale lips move 
faintly, he stooped a little lower, then he 
looked round. 

“Miss Trefusis begs me to thank you all 
for your kindness, and to ask you not to 
wait. I will see her safely home. Maxwell, 
if you are walking you might do me the 
favour to ride my mare home, at the same 





time will you kindly let my wife know what 


has happened? I promised to be home by 


tea time, if possible, but I shall not leave | 
Miss Trefusis till I see she is quite better.” | 

All the good that had been inclined to rise | 
in Maxwell’s nature was overwhelmed by the 
bad that came when he saw how Hester’s 
poor, weakened hands clung to th_se of the man 
whom he told himself now he was beginning 
to hate right well. 

“JT will tell Lady Thurso,” he said, turning 
away and mounting Thurso’s hunter; he rode 
quickly out of sight, fullowed by the others. 

Hester seemed to revive once he was gone. 
She struggled into a sitting position, and 
tried to collect her scattered nerves. : 

“Put on your coat,” she said, faintly, “you 
will catch cold.” 

“Tell me you are better,” Thurso answered, 
“and don’t worry about me; I am made of 
iron, nothing hurts me.” 

“I am quite better,” Hester said. She 
let hing lift her to her feet, but she trembled 
still, and had to cling to his strong arm for 
protection. Thurso had a great tenderness 
in his heart for her; he had never seen 
Hester weak before; she had always seemed 
to him the embodiment of proud, quiet 
strength; she appealed to him intensely in 
this state. \ 

“Now look here, Hester, you are not better, 
s0 don’t tell fibs,” he said, in that boyish 
manner which she liked so much. “You are 
going to drive home, and then you are going 
to tell me all about this. Remember I am 
a magistrate in this part of the world now, 
and I must look after this kind of business, 
you know.” 

“I will Jet you take me home, Lord Thurso,” 
Hester said, with a faint smile, “but——” 

“But—before ‘we go any further,” Thurso 
said cheerily, yetting into his coat, “just 
suppose you try if you can’t get used to 
calling me by my right name. You know 
I am always called Dick by my friends, 





Hester, and we are friends, dear, are we not, 
you and I?” 

“Oh! I hope so, I hope so,” Hester said, 
brokenly. She felt strangely unlike her 


| usual proud, self-restrained self, but the ex- 


perience through which she had just gone 
had shaken her terribly, she felt she would 
never forget it as long as she might live. 

Thurso took her hands in his and com- 
forted her tenderly. He saw she was in no 
condition to talk on even ordinary matters, 
and his mind was aflame with indignation 
against the creature, whoever it might be, who 
had dared to insult and molest this beautiful 
and sweet-natured girl. It was reversing 
the position that had been hitherto between 
them. Hester had always seemed to him so 
much his superior, so high above him; to-day 
he saw her in all her weakness, and he found 
her infinitely more lovely than she had ever 
been before; while she, on her side, felt the 
whole of her troubled heart go out to him 
unreservedly. 

“You will trust everything to me, Hester,” 
he said, as the village fly came at last, and 
they were driven home, “tell me all you 
can remember, and trust me in future to 
defend you from such a second experience 
as this.” : 

There was nothing in the world would have 
given Hester such relief as to have spoken 
out all to him, but her lips were sealed. 
She must trust to her woman’s wits to 
prevent further suffering and insult at Max- 
well’s hands, for behind him stood poor 
Leonore, and Hester's heart shrank as she 
pictured the possible torture such a man could 
give to his wife did he desire to do so. The 
knowledge of this, and of that other fear 
that circled about Thurso, prevented Hester 
from opening her heart as he desired, and she 
longed to do. 

(To be continued.) 
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MRS. WYNDHAM, STANDING AT THE WINDOW BEHIND THE CURTAIN, SAW CLAUDE LASCELLES AND HIS WARD PASS QUICKLY By ! 


THE TENANT OF WILDMERE COTTAGE. 


—0°— 
CHAPTER I. 
HIS WARD. 


No one in the village of Hasledene could 
make out much about Mrs. Wyndham, who 
tenanted Wildmere Cottage, about a mile 
from the gates of The Dene, and on the 
Lascelles property. She had come there 
three or four years ago, and she was as 
well known then as now, which was nothing 
at all. Her appearance proclaimed her a 
foreigner, but whether she came from France 
or Germany (those were the only “foreign 

s’ known in Hasledene), or from any 
civilised country at all, none could fathom. 
The doctor said she was Spanish as plain 
as a pike-staff, but the villagers did not give 
him perfect credence—there was no reason 
why he should be so positive. 

Mrs. Wyndham did what is called “paying 
one’s way; she owned no money, shé kept 
@ pony-chaise, she dressed well, 9n1 she had 
an acquaintance of a formal kind with the 
few people about she could know. She did 
not belong to the county set, of course, 
and there were not half a dozen residents 
of a good class between these great folk 
and the shopkeepers. Mrs. Wyndham bore a 
very high character, there was not the least 
sign about her of doubtfulness; “She loéked 
the lady,” said the country-folk, and had her 
regular income. After awhile they said 
confidently that she had married an English- 
man out in those foreign places; he had died, 
as she was a widow, and she lived so quietly 
because she was broken hearted. She was 
not known to give much, nor was she pre- 
possessing in her manners, though she was 
handsome, and bore traces of great beauty. 

She was therefore no great favourite, though 





she was respected; simply because all the 
gossips in the village found no flaws. But 
she was just in that position—only possible in 
a country place—when she might, on a breath, 
a whisper, become the subject of the wildest 
scandal, it probably never entering their 
simple heads that no one could find out 
anything about her because there was nothing 
to find out. 

Hasledene ought to have been grateful for 
this chronic subject of gossip, there was so 
little else. The place was a lovely Sleepy 
Hollow, and an Irishman would have gone 
mad .in it, for it had no grievances. Every 
house in it belonged to Mr. Lascelles, and 
he was a model landlord, constantly at The 
Dene—his mother, a semi-invalid, living there 
always—and with his eye over everything. 
His steward was a model also, and would not 
have dared, if he had wished it, harshness 
to the poorest tenant. But one early 
autumn day, when Mr. Lascelles had not long 
arrived from town, where he had been 
spending part of the season, Hasledene was 
excited by seeing him drive in his dog-cart 
towards the station. Guests at The Dene! 
And Lady Alice in worse health than usual! 
Impossible! Several of the Hasledene heads 
remained in Statu quo against the window 
panes, in order to watch for Mr. Lascelles’ 
return, The next train due—and the only 
one from anywhere for two or three hours 
—was the 4.10 from London. He must have 
gone for that. 

Claude Lascelles, meanwhile, paced up 
and down the littl platform, while the soli- 
tary porter held his horse outside. When 
the train was sighted round the curve he 
went forward leisurely to the first-class car- 
riages, and laid his hand on the door of one 
from which looked forth the face of b's own 
man. The servant touched his hat and 
alighted. 





“Got my charge all right, Hibbert?” said 
the master. “Ah! there sho is,”—handing 
out a pretty young girl, while the man went 
to see to the luggage. 

Lascelles kept her hand. “So you are 
little Edith,” he said, with a smile so tender 
that her eyes filled. She hadn’t expected 
such a welcome from her new guardian, who 
had not seen her since she was a mere child, 
and whom she scarcely recollected; not as he 
was now, certaiily past thirty, but as a 
very young man, with a bright face; and 
even that memory was dim. 

“You must forgive my remissness in not 
fetching you trom your convent,” said Las- 
celles, “my mother has been more than usually 
unwell, and Hibbert is a jewel, so I knew 
you would be taken care of.” 

“No one could have taken more care,” 
said the girl, earnestly. “I am glad you did 
not leave Lady Alice; is she better?” 

“A little, but I am not sure she will be 
able to come downstairs, though I have orders 
to bring you up to her.” 

He was leading her out to the dog-<art, 
where the luggage was being put; and he 
looked down with a surprised admiration into 
the bonnie face. Why, how old was she? 
“Little” Edith, he had called her, and here 
was a tall slip— 

“You make me feel old,” he said, half 
sighing, half laughingly. ; 

“Oh, Mr. Lascelles! I’m only seventeen, 
just seventeen,” cried Edith, as he lifted her 
into the trap. 

“Are you? but I last saw you in a blue 
sash,” said Lascelles; and did not think it 
needful to remind this convent-bred girl, who 
might be shy of so utter a stranger, that he 
had made the most open love to the pretty 
little girl of his old friend, Lucien Dormer. 
He drove off at a dashing pace through the 
long road from the station and then up the 
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village street, past the gaping children and 
the heads at the windows, nedding in answer 


to the curtseys, past Wildmere Cottage, | 


and here lifting his hat ceremoniously»as he 
caught sight of its mistress: in the garden. 
Iidith turned her head to see who he bowed 
to, and: perhaps taken by the glimpse, of a 
striking face. 

“ That’s.a tenant of mine—Mrs. Wyndham,’ 
said. Laseelles; “indeed, they. are all tenants, 


and will stare you out of countenance: till | 


they find out all about you. 
park,” as the lodge. gates swung wide, “and 
there is The Dene. You’re,glad, no doubt, 
after your journey.” 

He came round to lift her down, and, 
taking her hand, led her up the steps. 

“I hope,” he said, earnestly, “you will 
be happy here with us, we will do all we 
can. 

“I’m sure you will,” suid: the girl, softly; 
“and if ever——” She pauggd. 


“If-ever what, Edith? Don’t say anythinge! 


wicked,” 


Hlere’s the.) 


him, 
“Will youy think it very i to ® 


“Is this wicked? I was going to say”— | 
her lips quivered—“will you tell me if I am: 


ever in: the way?” 
“When you are, my child, I will tell yous 
‘That is a safe promise,” said: Lascelles. 


She glanced up into the handsome face, | 


her hand nestled closer. inte his, answering 
his gentle pressure. 


_ bim, and it; made, it.se. easy<fon her: to: 
| out: that “Claude” she. knewe he. weuld,. like. 


He consigned her to.a maid, with. orders, | 


to bring Miss. Dermer to the. drawing-room. 
when she was, ready; and he was. waiting. 
there when Edith. joined him. What: a: 
sweet, fair thing she- leekéd. in: her black: 


dress, the man thoug hty, with, a: sense: of 


pain. He put her ina comfertable- chair; 
feeling inclined to treat her quites like: a 
child, and kiss her, but that wouldn’t do; 
instead he gave her some tea, and asked 


her about her journey, and, then, finding. | 


she was willing to talk of it, about her 
father’s illness and death. It struck him 
that the girl had: no very enthusiastic love 
for her father—perhaps Lucien. had been a 
better, friend. than parent; Claude. could 
imagine that of him. And then, the- child 
had, been. brought. up, away, from, himy. in a 
provincial Frengh, convent, while he; travelled; 
or mage. a, temporary home in Paris. Shea 
could, have, few. ties. of association, with: him. 

Presently Laseelies. rose. “If you: are 
rested,” he, said, “I will take you, to mother 
before, dinner, She; is véry anxigus, to seq 
you.” 

Edith went with him up-staizs, and along 


another cerrider from. that, whigh, led) te her | 


own, rooms, She, thought the, house: looked 


a, delightful. place, but, before, she, had time | 


to take, this..in,she found, herself,in a: lovely, 
old-fashioned: sitting-roem, and. baing: led. up 
to 4 sweet, stately. woman, who, was, sitting 
m an easy chair: 

“Here's, my. ward, mother,” ‘said,Lascelles, 


“Tive given her -what welcome I could; but 


she, myst have. yours.” 

“Come, my child,” said, Lady Aaice, drawing 
tha..girl downto, her, and, folding. her in hen 
arms; “I’m very. glad to. have, you.” 

Kdith, cling to her,, trembling, and 
whispering: 

“Tis se good of you; I'll be, so obedient, 
as if I were your own child.” 

“My.-darling, I know you will. 
up, dear, there’s the-one you’ ve, got, to, obey, 
nat, me,” said Lady Aliee,. stretching out 
hen. hand, te, her: sen, He bent, down; and 
kissed her fondly. 

“T shan’t quarrel with Edie,” he said; and 
she. glonced up brightly at, the; mew name; 


But~ look | 





" 


it made the strange house.so like home. He | 
lnida caressing. touch on her, head. “Ts | 
that the first time, you've: heard the, name?” | 


he said, smiling, “De you like: it?” 
“Very. much,” 
qnite new.” 


| you, way?” 
said the girl; “yes; it is | 


—where those five lanes meet; the first per- 
‘ 


| mother being generally with them on their 


She dined alone with her guardian, and got 
very easy with him, so that after she had 
sung to nim, and they had talked a great 
deal, it seemed incongruous to say “Mr. Las- 
celles,” and of course she must if she used 
a name at algo she used none. He noticed 
that, but saidnothing till, rather early, he 
told her shehad better go to bed. 

“You mustbe tired,” he said; “don’t get 
up early TU breakfast at eight, sometimes 
half-past, andjof course I shall be only- too 
pleased. for -you; to join me, but to-morrowelI 
shall make itJater. Now say gvod-night.” 

He. took hep hand and drew.her towards 


call. me Clayde?” heyseid). with: a smile, 

She laughed and coloupeds. “Oly..nay, mote 
a bit; but I couldn’t, told me<to,” 
she said. “Somehow: I. conldn't: say. Mr, 
Lascelles, seem. te-haye-known: you ali-my 
life.” 

“You: dear. child: pens dual! knoe: wha 


such. a child, he . fifteen. years elder. 
cal = ott he Sia seers, ee Sie 
so glad he treated hep as ifpshe. belon mas 


All the ice of strangeness, wes-broken;, 
went to bed with a. sort.of song in her hear, 


THERE, ABE: NONE, 

Very soon Edith slipped into a daughter’s 
place to Lady Alice, and adored both her | 
new, friends, and her.love for the one was 
shown almost as frankly, though in a dif- | 
ferent way, as her love for the other. 

Her guardian found all manner of pet 
names. for her; laying. hold of her childish- 
ness. so, long as it: could. last, and by the 
time. it ended she-.weuld: have got used to 
these familiar- relations, and take them as 
sueh a taatter of course that a change would 
surprise her-and’seem-absurd. As her father 
had: not been dead more than six» months 
she could not enter into many: pleasures, 
except: in: a quiet: way, and Lady- Alice, just 
now; was. not. well enough to entertain; but 
What lay in his-power to. give her- Lascelles 
gaye. He- taught her-to ride and’ drive— 
nocomplishments.. not in. the convent cur- 





riculum—and took her classics in hand him; |’ 
| self, while. a professer--came from town to 


perfect: her- musie. He took an intense 
pleasure in- all this. He said he couldn’t 
do-tee much: for his- old frient’s child, and 
FPdith~ gathered that her father had done 
him some seryice. 

He took care not to provoke gossip, his 


drives, and in many other, ways, he threw 
here ggis over his ward, All people coyld 
say f course, was that a. match, might 


harm than the likelihood of making; Edith 
conscious. 

She came dancing in one. day, with, some 
voluble chatter about her haying, lgst_ her 
way, and showing seme. lcexely flowers at 
tle same time, so that Lascellas .was,. con; 
fused between, the. two parts.ofy hen. stony. 

“You ave, muddling it. all. up,” he said; 
good-humenrediy, with; half-admiring, -hali-+ 
indulgent smile, she looked.so prethy.and so 
happy. “Where. did the, flowers,.ceme from?” 
taking thems “and. how came you to lose 


“I got a little further than I meant to 





son I saw was Mrs. Wyndham. She went 
part of the way _with»me.” 

“But you these flowers from 
her?” said Lagce @ little quickly. 

“Yes, I did. Itewas kind of her, wasn't 
it? She, Jaughed aad said it was carrying 
coals toy Neweagtiey but flowers are always 
delicious; I Give. them to me 
you dopit lopk agi d, them.” 

“Go andgget nea off; Tipyt them 
in water for. yous” Lascelles, | turning 
away as slg. , ouf, ber hand. 

Later he said he. Xe lilee her aniag’be- 


yond the village by Edith looked 
urprised, 

“You said the othem you. didn’t mind 
if it wasn’t fary” she ., “they were all 
“your own. people.” : 

“So. I didybut « ons mind isn’t 
a feminine. menepoly,, ig. ib?" said. Lascelles, 

“If-1 ame nabcable. to..go with 
you, there, ig always. yous your beck 


and et And if L) 6 forgive 


owe zor loan tla. Cot- 
tages, as YOU, am not 
able; te.eall: ie Wypdham was 
in & hupey- g tendo. with. your de- 
partmentor®. private mattan of her own.” 

“That's .all right, sir,” said the steward. 


| “T couldn’t think what I had left undone 


about the place that Mrs. Wyndham should 
write to you over my head. By-the-bye, 
she’s a little backward with her rent.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said .Laseelles, care- 
lessly, “don’t ask her for it—not till you 


| speak to me again, anyhow.” 


“You always are..so, easy-going with the 
women tenants,” said the steward. “Well, 
they have a push for it sometimes.” 

“Yes, so, they, hayes’?, said, Lasgelles, “and 
Stevens, don’t giye that.note.to a,.seryant-— 
servants, are apt,te. be pryingy”” 

The , steward: promised, and, the, master, 
left alone, began. walking; up, apd, dowm,, the 
long.library: Hoe, looked, disturbed,, troubled, 
neh. 2 little: angry; but: presemtly, sah down 
again, with. a, half-langh, 

“So I’m over, soft to..my. women tenants,” 
he ..said;, “it’s true- I hate..to ask them for 


-rent,.or be hard on«them, but :I-don’t*care 


to be thought better- than I am,” 
The. note. was delivered -in~ person by the 


steward, and Mrs, Wyndham thanked him 
i graciously. 


She certainly was, a handsome woman, 
with: an air of deligacy—very Spanish-look- 
ing, but not of pure Spanish type; there was 


“in her plainly aq intermixtuye, of blood. 
“Her age might be about seven or eight and 


come off, in, which there was, no further |. 


twenty, unless her finely developed figyre 
and, matured, air ‘Inade her look older , than 
she wag, 

She scanned tha envelope, of, her, letter 


‘before she opened it, and, her red, lips smiled 


Tather sarcastically; 

“Tt/s, a. fine, band,” she: said; “free, clear, 
well-foymed,, I, wonder what. hg.,has-to; say.” 

She read through,.te the end of: the, short 
nate,, Plainly,, it. did..n@t. please; her. Per- 
haps she would lawe. preferred. her handsome 
landlerd to. give: hig,advice,in person;,.on the 
advice. ilself. was..not: palatable.. Her) lips 
lost) their, smile as. she. read—grew: bloodless 
and: compressed; her great. black eyes 
gleamed. 
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“That’s his view of the matter,” she said, 
“but it isn’t ;mine.” 

She locked the letter away, and threw 
herself on to a lounge, gnawing between her 
teeth the lace.of her handkerchief. She had 
a dangerous look, which swept off presently, 
and”she: took’ up-a novel’ near“and ‘began to 
read .it, but started up as she heard the 
canter of ‘horses’ “hoofs in the lane outside. 
She went to the window, and drawing back 
behind the curtain, saw Clautle Lascelles and 
his ward, and the girl’s bright face was turned 
towards the house as tltey passed quickly 
by. Mrs. Wyndham could hear her voice! 
as she said something to her guardian, and 
then they had. vanished, round the bend in 
the road, 

“Tt’s such a,pretty place,” was what, Edith 
said, “and. she is so handsome.” 

“Fallen in love at first sight, Edie?” 

“1 often de. Don’t you?” said. the) girl, | 
then laughed, as, « ismile, quivered: over his || 
tsee. “Lidon’t mean; in» the usual. way; one) 
couldn’ do, that often, bub in this Way. | 
Den't! you. think she bas got an: interesting 
face?” 

“I haven’ thought* about it,” said Las- 
celles: “I searcely see--her. And’ I’m not; 
roman tie. seventeer.” 

“How absurd you are, Ciaude:. You know 
you’ are--romantic, for all’ your pretence. 
What-I*> mean is, she looks—not~ quite ordi- | 
nary—not’ like- most-pesple—as-if’she -had led 
a life a little out of the~common.” 

“ Perhaps~ she~ has. Mind this: ground, 
Hie, take your fiérse carefully over it—it’s 
uneven,” 

Be laid a hand on her bridle, more iu- 
terested that. the- mare. -should.. not stumble: 
than in. Mrs. Wyndham!s_ past; life. 

The girl looked at, him. in the. bright, 
grateful way she had. whem he. took..any extra; 
care of.her. For once in. a way. he. only 
met. the, Wok itleetingly. The. girl began 
again.the next..minute: 

“Why does.everybedy gossip so about. her?” 

“Because nobody: knows anything; in: a 
country place, that. creates. curiasity and ‘talk, | 





then they fit in something. You are. very | 
interested, in may, tenant, Edie.” 

“Tican’t think why you: are net—and most 
people. Yet’she: scems:te know-so: few.” 

“There are not many. she»can»know. She; 
does) not: belong: to the-county set; and she is 
a lady, so above the: .shepkeepers: That; 
meals you:-want to: know her.” 

“T should like to, very muehysand'T don’t 
sea why there» should® Be: thiat™ sharp’ line,” 
said’: edith: “The. poor ‘thing seems: so 
lonely: One-can- know-people~ without-asking; 
them to meet all ¢he~ grandees. I think 
country people are very“stuck up.” 

“You couldi’t know’ Mrs: Wyndham in 
that way,” said Lascellés, quietly: “You | 
mustn't try and‘ uproot traditional-rules, my | 
little Radical.” He knew the git was | 
staring at’ him; he went ‘on-mmovedly—* And 
then while you are so- young, you can’t: go 
to a louse witere mother does -not’g9.” 

“T know, but I wish she dtd,” said. Edith, 
puzzled and rather hurt that* another curb 
should ‘be put-on her. “Ttiat’s what I can’t 
understand.” 

“There are a great many things you. can’t 
understand, dear, But. here you. think. ua 





“Well, yes; forgive me, Claude, I’m. not 
sitting, in, judgment.” 

“IT. know - that,. .my..ehild.” Again his 
hand touched hevs, yhow. tenderly! “Lam 


glad. you feel.so gure+I shall not» misunder: 
stand;.your as; to.. be..quite frank with me; 
i think you had better; leave, things.as; they 
are. Mother,.does. not .can.. to, know» Mrs; 
Wyadhan—it. is, not. because she is» ex: 
eclusive—and to me she is simply my. tenant: 


Pity. her: as much, as. you like, but; don’t 
seek. her,” 

“I wouldn't do anything you didn’t. like, 
Ciaude; only I can’t help, telling you: all 1 
feel. Auntie”’—“Lady Alice” had been: veted 
stif—“‘is se much older, I can’t bother | 
her.” 

“So you come to:.-me,s You and, I are) 
chums,” said Lascelles; with dark, soft) eyes 
on the; sweet young face. He drew: a silent) 
breath, as. a, man does when all his nerves; 
are quivecing with pain, but after:a second's; 
silence, said, lightly: . 

“You mustn’t think. so, much: ofvme, Edith ; 
you, wouldn’t. if you Knew me all through.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Not enough; pretty one, for-a: little || 
innocent, like, you--a convent flower; pure,, 
unstained-—to. give. a. thorght to; snd) L- 
well, the. world, lays hold, of us after: our) 
first youth.” 

His,.tone had. changed, The, suppressed 
pain had, broken.out in. the: bitterness; ofthe 
last words. They. puzzled the child, but the: 
pain. was clear to her, aud. it wag.not in: her, 
at seventeen or at thirty, to weigh. whether 
or not it: was merited.. She said tenderly: 

“You're, good.to me, and you're food: to 
auntie; and» perhaps the:-nuns didn’t. think; 
of me as. you, do. Besides!’—she . bent: for-: 
ward, stroking the.mare’s neck-—‘‘one, doesn’t 
love. people; just. because: they--haye. done very | 
littla wrong, Some, goed. people, are: not 
lovable at, all.” 

“What do you love them for, then;. Edie?! 
We have.got;into the region of metaphysics, 
and, you..have. a faney, for: that.” 

“Yes. 1. don’t. know,” she said, lifting) | 
herself, “I can’t. give-. you, reasons,. It 
seems, as if there were none.” 

“You have, wered: my question,” said 
Lascelles, “with the only answer possible.” 

Again that long; still breath; he said no 
more; and Edith:had:a feeling, that she must 
aot. speak to him, 

“Tt. seems. ag; if. there. were. none!” The 
words rang in his, heart more-loudly when | | 
he was. alone. than.they: had, during, the ride. | 





| He said, with strangled «voice: 


“God -help,.me! there, aray none—she: is 
right. But.I.must—L..must conquer! £, to 
bring, a tamished loye.to,so spotless apshrine! 
I, .of all.,men}, Yet. I cannot leave: her—I| 
dare not! and I cannot..send, her-away: She) 
brightens; my. mother’s. life, and I have 
darkened it. Then; I. must. suffer; and. not; 
be coward enough,.to say Tcannet, win!” 


oo 


CHAPTER If. 
ONLY HER LANDLORD. 


“Good morning;;; Mr. Stevens;” said: the; 
yoice.of, Maa. Wyndham:one sunny afternoon, 
“you, are. the, person, I. wanted.” 

“Tim ..very honeured, madam,’ said the; 
steward, pausing. by . the, gate» of; Wildmere; 
Cottage,, over, whieh. the mysterious» tenant | 
Jeant,.. “What, can I, do. fon, youd? 

“I want, you, te ask,\Mrz Lascelles: if he 
could spare me ten minutes of his valuable 
time. He is,so devoted«torthat pretty ward | 
I am ashamed to encroach myself, but there 
is something-I_partier —want. done.” 

“Well, madam, if you will tell me, I am sure 
Mr: Laspelles, is, always» willing» to, oblige his 
tenants. He doesn’t attend: to: these details 
himself—-” 

“Dont yeu see,” she-said, laughing, “that 
this,is acthing: I’verno: business tovwant; it’s 
very cool of:me to -wantrib: atvally andeit' will 
require persuasion. I heve:ne wish to usurp 
your funetions, but you:.couldn’t sueceed, my 
good friend:” 

The steward: had no:.choice: but to yield; 
and besides, the woman had a . fascination 





When sh¢: chose, thatsideneed opposition. Nor 
was itchis place. tovoppose. He promised: to 
deliver! the: message, though. he: muttered as 
he. went. awag: 

“T' do*hope she isn’t’ going: to belie the 
good character we’ve given her, and’ set: her 
cap at:bim; he'd much better stick to Miss 
Edith, she’s the best of the two. But men 


-a?e, 80; queen,” 


Laseelles did not seem elated by: the mes- 
sage, far from it. Hé: knitted his straight, 
dark, brews, and saids “Deuce take. it, how 
eccentric women are} I don’t wonder at some 
landlords, hating -to: let;to -them. Why can’t 
she), get at me. in: the: proper course? But 
I suppose I;must; go; and there.is no, time like 
the present. Go:and:sea:my mother, Stevens, 
she, says. you; never have. a chat with her.” 

Stevens: was: delighted, and left the room. 
Then Lascellee changed, His knitted brows 


-gatkered into a, black: frewn;. his. white lips 


muttered: angrily, “What. the: devil does 
she mean?, I'll. go..and; setéle it; once for 
all.” 

He: covered the distance: between The Dene 
and; Wiltimere Cottage in a very short time, 
and asked in the» ordinary wey; for Mrs. 
Wyndham, she wished :to: see him: on: business. 
The, servant showed him: at, once to the 
drawing-room, annownced« him; and. retired. 

Tenant -and:: landlord -do not usually, meet 
on & matter of business..as) these, did,. ‘The 
tenant; turned: from: the: window; and came 


: slowly, towards him, without smile or salu- 


tation; and. the landiord| made a step forward, 
ang, demanded;. sternly: 

“What does thisumean?) Why do: you:send 
for me in:a way diffieult to disregard? That 
is a mere excuse you made, and I had to 
keep it up. I will nob be foreed into: falsities 
by: your freaks of jealousy.” 

“Yeu open the» battia: bravely,” said the 
Spanish: woman, “yeu: have a, quick con- 
svience; you: knew. why: L sent.” 

“My; conscience doesn’t, accuse me. I 
understand, you, that is all, Sa-my letter 
had little;. effect?” 

“Waait-likely to have?:I am, notiso: much 
ag)-t0. give:a flower to: thia precious piece of 
porcelain——. ” 

“Choose your words better,” interrupted 
Lascelles, “I forbade -you any attempt to 
make. acquaintance. with, my ward, because 
I knew why it. was. done—against me, ‘You 
thought to wreak.on, me a petty. spite. for 
the course I haye taken. .You, consented to 
that, course; what haye you, to.complain of? 
How, would other, men. haye. treated you?” 

“T have one right,” she .said, coming 
nearer, with a mayement half stealthy, , half 
furious,, “which you choose to ignore;. but 
you yourself, have. left it me.” 

“You, talk as;if L,had, the. chgige! Oan I 
alter the irrevocable? But in one sense I 
do. ignore. your so-called right,. when you 
pub_ it forward_,to call. me _ to account, to 
accuse me of falseness. Falsenass! to. you!” 
He jaughed. bitterly. “As, .if that. were 
possible.” 

“But I am not,, chained, here,” said she, 
fiercely, “E am free to, go elsewhere, and I 
will “if I have to see you and that girl con- 
tinually together. I have spoken with. her, 
as you know; she is charming enough to be 
dangerous-to any mean, almost ehild in years 
though she is; indeed; that is an additional 
attraction to sueh-as*you; so much innocence 
and purity,” she-sneered. 

Lascelles had listened to these words 
leaning in a rather careloss attitude against 
a cabinet, his eyes mostly down, an odd sort 
of smile creeping over his mouth; he had no 
aspect of anger; had he only got himself 
under-ecntrol, or was he now too contemp- 
tuous to feel anger? He lifted his dark, 
bright eyes as Mrs; Wyndham paused. 

“You are convinced I am in love with my 
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pretty ward,” he said, with the smile 


deepening, “and you, under that conviction, | 


wish to warn me. If I were, what then?” 

She locked at him with her black eyes 
blazing. “What then?” she could only re- 
peat, inarticulately. 

“Yes. Are you wronged if such is the 
case ?” 

“Am I wronged!” she repeated again, be- 
side herself with his coolness. “You—you— 
madden me, Claude!” ' 

“I have no wish to. There is not the 
slightest need for a display of any sort. My 
feelings, whatever they are now, or may be 
in the future, are entirely my own concern. 
You have nothing to do with them, and I 
decline to render any account of them.” 

“Do you forget,” she cried out, passionately, 
“that once I held all your heart; that this 
child has now what once was mine? Do 
you expect me to be indifferent, to suffer 
you to flaunt in my face that you. have for- 
gotten all there was between us?” 

“Was it between us?” said Lascelles, a 
touch of bitterness in the sarcastic tone. “I 
found out before long it was mostly on my 
side. What is the use of appealing to a 
past you had no heart in, or of looking back 
at all, for the matter of that? I have not 
forgotten, I have not forgiven, you know that 
as well as I do; but I shall never hark back 
on the past, unless you furce me to do it. 
We have to do with the hour. You claim 
rights you ought to know you have forfeited; 
you have not even the right to jealousy; but 
nurse that if you will; perhaps it is not in 
your nature to help it, only—don’t show it.” 

He changed his attitude, to fall into an- 
other as nonchalant. She knew him of old 
—she knew this ease, this indifference was 
an assumption, that not only he suffered in 
her presence, by living over again what he 
had once gone through, but that his pride 
and temper were both deeply aroused. Yet 
she could get from him no sign of the fact. 

She had always been uncontrolled in her 
emotions, whatever their character. This 
sense of power, without the overt manifesta- 
tion of power, enraged her beyond measure. 
She turned on him, looking like a handsome 
fury: 

“I will show it,” she said, not loudly— 
she was too roused for that. “You make 
pretence—you do not deny—you do not affirm 
--you say in your heart, I have wrecked 
your life, and you have a right to get what 
pleasure out of it you can. But, if I did, 
haven’t you had your revenge? Can [ ever 
forgive you for that?” 

He had been pale all through; he went 
quite white when she said that, but showed no 
other sign of what’ was within him. — 

He said, rather low, almost taking her 
up: 

“I might answer that speech, which it 
ought to shame you to make, but I have no 
heart to rake up old things, and you are still 
@ woman. Don’t inake me forget it—now 
or ever. Do you nnderstand?” 

She shrank back a little. Qulet though 
he was, again her knowledge of him served 
her. 1 

Lascelles went on: 

“I think you do, but I will make it clearer. 
Don’t send for me in this way again; don’t 
demand from me explanations of any single 
part of my life; don’t attempt a word, either 
Written or spoken, with my ward. Forget 
her existence, or whether I love her or 
whether I do not. Neither is it your con- 
cern, or of the least moment to you; you 
have ne part or lot with me, save only that 
you depend on me for support. That sup- 
port I shall never withdraw so long as you 
keep within your limits.” 

“T thought you were never cowardly,” she 





murmured, brought to bay by the level calm- 
ness, behind which lay a world of passionate 
force; “yet you threaten. I am not going 
to attempt to see the child. Why presume 
I shall?” 

A sharp throb went through him—a throb 
almost jof fear at the vision her words called 
up; but he said coldly: 

“I make no presumption. I give you a 
warning—a threat, if you like to call it so. 
And, now, having begun a subterfuge, end 
it yourself—don’t throw it on me. Be kind 
enough to tell Stevens that I have refused 
your imaginary request.” 

“So sensitive about a slight prevarica- 
tion?” she said, with again a sneer. She re- 
membered how once she was able to sting 
him, but he was younger then, and he had 
had still some love for her. She saw directly 
that she had made a mistake, and went on 
in an aggrieved half angry tone: 

“You must allow that you place me in a 
hard position. Because one has done wrong, 
is one to be continually made to endure 
pain? I can’t help being jealous—you said 
it yourself.” 

“Certainly I did, but it is foolish all the 
same,” said Lascelles. “You inflict a pain 
on yourself, and appeal to me for a remedy. 
I have none. I have no idea of shaping my 
daily existence to suit your fancies. There 
is nothing more to be said, and I will go.” 

He turned to the door. She hesitated a 
second, then sprang to him and _ ealled, 
“Claude!” 

An impulse swayed her. She was 4 cresa- 
ture of uncurbed impulses, and now there 
swept over her, as there did sometimes 
when she saw him, a.sense of the wrong she 
had done him, and that, after all, he was 
right, and she had been punished less heavily 
than some wonien. 

Lascelles paused, looking at her, no line of 
his face seftening. She had something to 
say, and he waited to hear it—that was ull. 
That she seemed subdued did not move him. 
He also knew her of eld. 

“Claude,” she said, “you won’t remember 
what I have said.? Forget that, at least— 
forgive, if you can. Indeed, I will do 
nothing. I will bear all I must.” 

And then, in spite of himself, the man 
felt just a little softened. True, hers was a 
passing remorse, but, even so, it was some- 
thing, and the finer the manhood the more 
readiness to accept such impulse graciously, 
when it comes from a woman. 

He said gently: 

“Very well, I will show no memory of 
what you have said.” 

Then he bent his head to her and went 
out of the room. He could make no other 
answer, if he wanted to be truthful at @ mo- 
ment when a lapse of truth would have been 
to him doubly distasteful. He could not 
forget, because he knew the woman too well, 
and mistrusted her tenacity. What she felt 
in this moment, under the influence of some 
kinder impression, was no guarantee for her 
feelings an hour hence. And forgiving was 
a him. He could not make a pretence 
of it. 

(To be continued. ) 








In connection with the opening of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago next year a rather 
novel proposition has been made. It is to 
fire a cannon in every capital throughout the 
States by means of an electrical current 
coming direct from the platform on which 
the speech opening the Exhibition will be 
made, by pressing a button. By this means 
it is expected that some millions of people 
will know immediately when the exhibition 
is opened. 





A PLAYTHING OF FORTUNE, 


—0:— 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—(continucd. ) 


“Heaven make me worthy of her, and let 
me love her as she deserves, with all my 
heart—with all my heart! Don’t let this 
tenderness and pity be all that I have to give in 
exchange for so much. Uproot that other 
love. Let me give her everything—every- 
thing. Take away the semblance, and make 
it the reality. I do love her with my soul 
for her goodness, for her purity, for her love 
of me; but I want to love her with my heart! 

He walked on quickly thinking of her and 
of Brenda, of Lionel, and of Violet; and 
then of what he was to say to Lionel’s 
mother. But he could not think of anything 
clearly or definitely. 

“TI can make no plans,” he said aloud, 
with a short sigh. “I must let fate take 
its course. I must tell her the simple 
truth, and then—ah, well! then I must do 
as she says. Heaven help her! It will 
be abnost a Ceath-blow tu the pocr woman ; 
but I would not dare go to his father. It 
must be. the mother. It is always the 
mothers, poor things! that have the worse 
blows to bear.” 

He took the train for London, and arrived 
there about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Then he took a cab and drove directly to 
Mrs. Warrender’s home, 

“ Say,” he said, as he handed the servant 
his card, “ that it is a matter of some im- 
portance, and that I beg that she will see 


‘ine at once,” 


The servant returned with a request that 
he would come to Mrs, Warrender’s boudoir. 
As he entered, she rose to receive him with 
both hands extended. : 

She was greatly changed for the better. 
Something of the old-time brightness had 
come back to her eyes. Her cheeks 
had a pink flush. She wore @ grey crepe 
tea-gown, the loose folds of which, together 
with the white hair piled high upon her 
head, gave jher a stately bearing that was 
almost regal. 

“It is very good of you to come to me, 


Darcy,” she exclaimed, with real pleasure - 


in her eyes. “ When did you come up 
from the country ?” 

“I have just arrived. I drove straight 
here from the station.” 

“Indeed? That was especially good. 
You must be hungry. Let me order some—” 

“No; don’t please. I am not hungry. 
I have come to see you about something 
important, and I bad much rather not be 
bothered with -servante.” ; 

“ Something important ? ” 

“Yes. I want to ask your advice about 
something. It is a matter in which I dared 
not speak to anyone else, and so I have taken 
the liberty of coming to you.” 

“That was right. You seem almost like 
my own son to me, you know.” 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Warrender. 
You were always kind to me. How is 
Lionel’s-—baby ? ” 

“ He will live. 
day. I am very glad for my poor boy’s 
sake.” - 

“Yes. Life has not been easy for him. 
Will you consider me very impertinent if I 
ask you a question that may seem to be 
none of my business ? ” 

“ Certainly not. You know all the episodes 
of Lionel’s life. You have been his best 


friend. Why should 1?” 

“What do you think of his domestic 
relations ? Do you believe that he will ever 
be happy with—Violet ?” 

Mrs. Warrender’s face clouded. _ 

“Not so happy as I would wish, nor as 
you would wish,” she answered, thoughtfully. 


The change came sista’ 
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4 “ Yes, it is too true. 
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“ But recently there has come a better 
understanding between Lionel and his wife. 
I am very glad to see it. He told me last 
night that he had confessed all the past to 
her, and that she had forgiven him.” 

Brooke leaped from his chair, 

“Confessed the past!” he cried. “Do | 
you mean—his—his marriage—to Brenda?” | 

+ Tea” 

“ And about the child ?” gation 

“ Yes.” 


panting gasp as she finished speaking. 
Brooke did not try to join the hoarse words 
into a connected sentence. He went forward, 
half dazed with horror and surprise, and 
lifting her up, placed her on a sofa. Then 
he pouted a glass of wine from a decanter 
upon the table and held it to her lips, almost 
forcing her to drink. 

He propped pillows behind her head, then, 
with her smelling-salts in his hand, he 
placed himself beside her. 





“ Then she knows it all?” 

“Yes. Do not you think it was best?” 

“Yes, perhaps. It is that which I have 
come to see you about. There have some | 
strange things happened, Mrs. Warrender, | 
that I have not dared tell to Lionel, and I | 
have come to you for your advice. I don’t 
know how I am to tell you, now that I have | 
begun, but it must be done. Perhaps this | 
confession from Lionel to Violet simplifies 
matters, at least a little. Listen, and let us 
decide together, if we can, what is best to be 
done—best for him, best for his wife, and 
best for—that other one!” =re 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


The sudden rush of color that dyed 
Darcy Brooke’s face, as he uttered the last | 
words of his speech, made Mrs. Warrender | 
understand more than anything else that | 
there was something of most serious moment 
in what he was saying. A cold hand seemed 
to be laid upon her heart. | 

She was silent 2 moment, then she leaned | 
forward and clutched his arm tightly. 

“ What—other one do you mean?” she. 
asked, slowly. “ Norton?” 

ah he } 

“Then whom ? ” : | 

“ Brenda ! ” | 

There was another silence that was 
horrible in its import. She was trembling | 
from head to foot. Her lips had grown still | 
and dumb, and there seemed to be no ex- 
pression whatever in her voice as she said, 
hoarsely : | 

“ But she is—dead!” 

Darcy Brooke leaned forward and placed 
his arm around her as if her from | 
the blow that be himself was about to deliver. | 
He looked pityingly into her quivering face, | 
Dut a film had come before her eyes and she | 
could nct see. She pushed him back from | 
her and struggled te her feet. 

“ What is it?” she cried, wildly. “ Oh, | 
what is it that you are trying to tell me, yet | 
dare not? Speak, for Heaven’s sake! I | 
dare not think what you mean! Tell me— | 
tell me what it ix!” 

“You must bear up and be brave, for 
Lionel’s sake. Remember, your son needs 
you now as he never needed you before in 
his life. He may have done wrong, horribly 
wrong ; but now is not the time to blame 
him. He needs us both. We mast think 
for him, and think rightly and well.” 

“ Then—” : i 5 


Brenda is not—” 

‘A shrill scream, resembling nothing that | 
he had ever heard before in his life, fell 
from the woman’s lips. She dropped upon 
her knees and covered her face with her 
arms, as if to shield herself from some awful 
physical shame. 

“ Don’t say it!” she moaned, in oa muffled 
voice, her face still concealed by her arms. 
“Don’t! Strike me dead here at your feet 
if you will, but never tell me that! Oh! ”"— 
lifting her head and exposing a countenance 
white with anguish—“ for the love of Heaven, 
tell me that it is not true! You don’t 
know what you are saying. It is some 
horrible, ghastly mistake! It is that, is it 
pot ? Speak quickly!” 

Her voice was nothing more than a 





| could you think that ? I can fancy my own 


| and half lifted herself, then she sunk back 


| have known long ago how it would be. It is 


| were & woman of more bravery.” 


“TI should never have had the courage to 
come to you had I known that you would 
take it like this. Believe me, there is 
oothing that I would not have done to save 
you the sorrow of it all, if I could have 
helped it. I thought best to tell you, and—” 

“ You were right,” she groaned, her voice 
more quiet, but stil uncanny in its hoarseness. 
“ You were right. To whom, if not to me ? 
I should have been more quiet, more— But 
you understand what the shock was. You 
do not blame me, do you ?” 

She was appealing to him as a child might. 
Her dry, piteous eyes were fixed upon him, 
while sobs shook her entire frame, 

Brooke leaned over and kissed her upon 
the cheek. , 

“Blame you!” he cried. “No! How 
mother in such a situation. I ought to have 
thought more of you before I came, but I 
considered only Lionel.” 

“ And he is the only one to consider, not 
me!” she cried, hysterically. “ Why should 
you? Oh, Heaven, what am I to do?” 

“ You are to calm yourself first,” exclaimed 
Brooke, earnestly. “ Then we must talk over 
this horrible situstion, and see what is best 
to be done.” 

“ But you are sure that it is true ? Are 
you sure there can be no mistake ?” 

“ T have seen her with my own eyes, spoken 
to her, held her hand in mine.” 

A wail like the soughing of the wind left 
her lips. She pressed her fingers closely over 
her mouth, as if she could control her agitation 
by force. Brooke took her hands and began 
gently to chafe them. 

“ T have come to you,” he continued, when 
she had become more calm again, “to ad- 
vise with you as to what we ought to do, what 
there is to do. Brenda does not wish to have 
the marriage known. She knows of Lionel’s 
union with Violet. She says that she has 
given up all right us his wife by allowing him 
to believe her dead ; that she will not come 
forward now and disgrace an innocent woman.” 

For a moment hope dawned in the anguished 
eyes. Here was an avenue of escape. Dared 
she embrace it ? 

She placed her trembling hand upon his arm 


weak. almost exhausted. 
“No!” she moaned, piteously. “ There } 
has wrong enough been done already. I might 


the curse of Heaven!” 
“Don’t speak like that!” exclaimed 
Brooke, almost sharply. “I thought you 


Great Heaven ! the curse that rests upon my 
life is greater than I can bear.” 

“Then let it all go,” cried Brooke, pas- 
sionately. “It iis Brenda’s desire. Why 
should it not remain as it is?” 

“ Because Heaven would not allow it. 
Because Heaven is orying aloud for revenge 
for a wrong done, and unto the remote 
corners of the earth it would find me out. 
The sin has been mine alone. If I could 
but bear the punishment alone I conid 
endure it without a murmur of agony. But 
I can’t! I can’t!” 

* Oh, I wish I had known! ” 


“No. It is better—much better—that you 
did not. I am the first who ought to have 
known.” \ 


“ But that I should have dealt you such a 
blow as this!” 

“Tt comes easier from you than it would 
from another. Dearest Boy, don’t blama 
yourself. I do not. From any other hand 
it would have struck me dead, and then 
justice never could have been done. Thank 
Heaven that it comes from you who love me 
almost as you love your own mother! Oh, 
Darcy, to think that this secret which I have 
guarded all the long years of my life, that I 
have sinned to keep, should rise up to carse 
me at this moment! To think that just 
when I thought I was safest, that hideous 
spectre of the past should rise before me! 
Oh, Lionel, my poor boy, we have both sinned 
uselessly ! It is all to no purpose. Heaven 
help us both!” 

“ Tt can’t be so bad as you seem to think,” 
cried Brooke, huskily. “ You are excited, 
and you exaggerate the situation. It—” 

“ You don’t know, and I dare not tell you. 
Think what it must be, when I cannot open 
my lips even to you—my other son! Oh, 
the shame! the shame!” 

“Then, for the love of Heaven, let it all 
go! Surely, of two evils that would be the 
lesser. I am sure, quite sure, that I speak 
what Brenda would when I tell you this.” 

“ And run the risk of having little children 
born Into the world with the curse of such 2 
shame upon them ? No! A thousand 
times, no! If it meant slow torture to me for 
ages, not that! Thank you, Darcy, for 
trying to save me ; but there is nothing now 
that can be done. Lionel’s wife—the woman 
whom he loved, his only true wife—has risen 
out of her grave to compel it, and the truth 
must be spoken at last. Oh, if I had but had 
the courage to speak it long ago, in that past 
that seems such away! If I had but 
saved Violet from the grief and shame that 
must be hers! But I let them all sink into 
perdition with me, because of my selfishness 
and my cowarmiice, and now the blow must 
fall!” 

She rose as she ceased speaking, and, 
with a face as white as the marble statue of 
Niobe behind her, stood looking down upon 
him. 

“ What are you going to do?” he asked, 
almost in a whisper. 

“T am going to—my husband.” 
“ To—” 





“T am brave enough now,” she cried 
lifting herself and looking at him with an | 


_expression that he had never seen in any | 


eyes before. “I know what has got to be | 
done, and that I must do it. Did you ever | 
think what it is to a man who stands upon | 
the gallows, knowing that nothing upon | 
this earth can save him? Did you ever 
think what he feels when the cap is being 
fastened over his face? His suffering is 
but that of a moment, for the next he lands 
in eternity. Well, Darcy, mine must be for 
ages. -You don’t know, my dear boy, what 


it is that you have told me to-day.” 
“You mean that this marriage must be 
acknowledged ? ” 
“If that were all—if that were only ail! | 





“ To tell him the truth that he should have 
known years ago; to make my confession 
before my judge. Will you wait here until 
I return 2 I may want you.” 

“TI will wait.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips and kissed 
it, then watched her in silence as she tottered 
from the room. ‘tee 





' CHAPTER L. 


Mr, Warrender sat in his private sanctum, 
going over the dull routine of accounts ; but 
he was a man of business who never avoided 
anything because it was not pleasant. He 
swallowed the bitter with the sweet, and 
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thanked Heaven that life was: riovworss than 
it was. 

But he had ttle -eanke for complaint 
against destiny. ‘hife iad Ween! of compare 
tively smooth saéling with ‘tim. His! fatter 
had left him a large fortune to -begin‘‘on, 
he had married the woman» of his dhoiee, to: 
them in good time: hadbeen bornoacsen, and: 
then prosperity ‘had edndimned through »all 
the years. 

His fortune -had «grown Jdarger, Iris «wife | 
dearer, his son fulfified the ambition’ of =" 





heart. 

There was just-one* time lien! heVhad | 
feared for Lionel, ‘buttthattwasibut aoxmall | 
breeze that for him: di@ not:even: resultoin ia: | 
squall. He had feared that there was -seme | 
secret in the life of “his ‘wife thut ‘she ‘had 
never confided to him, but “dftér! Gioné?s' | 
obedience to ‘his wishes, he thought “himsélf | 
mistaken, und had Ugcte én‘ lin fie “old way. 

Yet, ‘while he was a! man’to‘énjey lis “fill 4 
quota of the peed things 6? existence, ‘there | 
were ‘few who knew it, neither hits wife nor || 
his son‘ being one of them. ‘He’ was reticerit, | 
stern, -dictdtorial. He wold mantige ‘his 
own. household, Wt the ‘cost be “to “himself or! 
to othérs**what’ it ‘would ;-and ‘It‘was not by | 
gentleness ‘and ‘ perstiision “that he ‘dtd it, | 
either, 

He loved ‘his wife passioniitely, but she | 
never suspected it. “"Mitit-emdtion-was locked || 
in the réCesses Of ‘his ‘own “heart. “He loved | 
his son, and was i»finitély ‘proud ‘of him, but 
that sentiment, also, was one whith his son | 
would ‘have Tattghed to‘ storn, “Yet it “was | 
none the less ‘true. It ‘was ‘that very fact | 
that matle him ‘so édetermined tepon’ the ‘future 
that “Lionel ‘shonld *watk in. “He wantell to 
see him stitcedsftil. “He wetted ‘the world to | 
efivy lim. He ‘was “artibitious to ‘the last 
degree for his boy, but he gave 1t the appear- 
ance of selfish interest, instead 6f a ‘wéruine 
affection. ‘for his son, Which in ‘reality it was. | 

He was a curious tyant—a 
who demafided obedience because of ‘his ‘great 





though carefully concealéd -love, instead of 


love of power. | 

He glanced. up as his wife .entered the | 
room, and. started as his eyes rested on her | 
pale fate. He himself, paled somewhat, but, | 
with his usual. courtesy, he rose and offered | 
her a chair. 

“ What. is it ?” +he asked, quietly. “ Has | 
Norton taken-a.turi for the worse ? You | 
and Lionel are so ridiculously taken up with , 
that) child thet I wondrr.the whole ‘world. is 
not ‘talking of it.” 

She ‘shook her shead «dismally and glanced 


} 


tyrant | 


| 


at. -him,-the anguish seeming. almost. to stand | 


out from ‘her eyes. He.saw -how weak. she 
was, and assisted her to a chair, then he stoed- 
over her aml looked down upon her, 


“What is-it? ” he asked again. “You 


absolutely startle me. /Has—has . anything 
happened ? ” 
“ Yes,” she -moamed. “ The worst—the | 


very worst that ever could. have happened 
has happened ! ” 


brain seemed as numb as her heart. 


“Go on!” he ejaculated, hoarsely, fearing *| 


he dared not think what. 

“Tt is so hard!” she moaned, wringing 
her hands together piteously. “If I could 
only find the langtiage to tell ‘you '! if I only 
knew how to soften the blow that I must 
deliver.” 





cam sty to make it easier “for “you to go 
on, Bitt~my “dear, you ‘frighten “me.” 

'Hevsat @6wh ‘beside lier arid took ‘her hand 
in ‘his, patting it ‘with a ‘tendertess fiat he, 
didnot dften Show. “As she ‘dt not speak, 
bat my nioanéd, rocking’ herself to and ‘fro, 
he v#eked: 

“Has anything heppenedto “Lionel?” 

“Ves,” 

4Not” 

“Not what you thitk-—not-Whit you could 
think“n6! | Good: heavens! why -do “you. show 
nie’ the ‘teidemess, ‘the spmipathy, the love, 
nervy that you ‘have ‘dénied“me all “my ‘ lifé? 
'Why-do you'act like: other’ men’ at this*-hour 
—1nen who'Tove their“wivés? ‘Is it to mia@den 
mé? “Isto thake afl ‘that I “have to say 
ten thotsend titties«niwre bitter? Why should 
your ‘hard nattre change now? “Why do you 
try’ ts Show'me ¢hiat' you-care?” 

She had sitatched her hands’ from ‘him arid 
was ‘staiiditig ‘up, gazing down with wild’eyes! 
‘that looked more ' like. those of ‘an atiimal 
thins ‘human"being. He rose, atid, stanidin,s, 
before ‘her, “Placed his hands upon her’ 
shoulders, lodKitig own into ‘her eyes with 
a ‘soothing expression of tendernéss of which 
she woukl have believed him incapable. 

“Have I*been -so*hard all my‘tife as“that?” 


| hevasked, ‘with a-mingling of ‘repreoch and 


arret, “Sieve “I never’ shown that I ‘love 
my Wife as much ‘as“other. men love theirs? 
You have read me very" bétty,-dear. TI ‘love 
yeu! néw'-as'P did ‘tpon-thée day of our'htappy 
wedding. Perhaps I'am @ poor person to 
show -@*fetling of thit kind. “I was never 
demoristrative, “even as a ‘child, “but . my 
feeltigs ‘are “none ‘the ‘less deep “for “dll that. 
Yes, I ‘love ‘you “very, very deariy.” 

She put up her hands, as if to fight back 
the .cry ‘that “rose ‘to her ‘lips; ‘then, ‘in a 
choked, halffrezen voice, ‘she ‘whispered: 

*Poi't! Tt is-easier to tell you what 
must be told when Icon feel noting ‘but 
your eélimess than “when your “tenderness 
is~rarniing nity icy heart. Oh! heaven,why 
cold Tnot “have been spared this!” , 

He-chught ‘her in ‘his*arms and held ‘her 
closely. 

*[ exn’t ‘imagine “What it is that ~you 
mem,” he said, getith, when she was more 
catm, “That ‘something more ‘terrible . than 


| anything I can fancy has ‘happened, you 


force “me ‘to “believe; bat I can form no 
cond¢eptign of what. it is. Sit down here 
beside =me, dear. “Let. me. hold your hands 
anid give you my courdge while you tell 


,me this dreadful thing. “Good heavens! -it 


can’t be ‘that you are afraid of me!” 

“T am—I am !™ she groaned. “ ButI could 
endure. your hardness -better than—” :' 

“Hush! ‘You shame.me! I. never -under- 
stood my own coldness befere. You shall 
never. have it to comp’ain of again, dear. 
Now, sit here and ‘tell me -what this is. Is 
it .samething. that. Lionel has done ? ” 

“No; it is something that-he-has. suffered— - 
suffered .and» endured fer my sake. But 


| how you will despise -us ‘both when ;you 
She paused, to try fo moisten her -stiff-tips, | 
to think of how she was to continue, but. her | 


She paused again, and he straightened him- | 


self, as if waiting for the physical blow. 


| all maine. 


“T can stand it whatever it may be,” he | 
said, more gently than he usually spoke. | 


“My life~has been peculiarly free from eal- 
dmities, and I don’t suppose that fate ever 
intended that anyone «shotild-leave: ‘the ‘world 
Without %his share, I-:donft kaiow -what I 


Qanwe 


know! I eoukl..bear it for myself,.but that 
he must endure it because of me—that: he, 
who isas innocent -as..an -angel.in. heaven, 
should :bear .the .shame: and «disgrace . that 
belongs ‘to me: alone, that is what.-is -killing 
me!” 

He e@rew back, his face grewing-a. shade 
paler. 

“Shame! ‘Disgrace! You -don't 4new 
what ‘you are saying! You~—” 

“T..Kneow~but too’ well; but the» blame is 
If-only* the punishment could 
rest pon me alone!” 

“Tt cari’t be so bad as you say! It 
ean’t—” 

“Tt is:so-bad: that nothing! could be worse! 
Listen. Don’t hold my harids; d6n't look 
atume kindly, Latiime~-bear iteall alone, and 


let.me begin..at.the rbegmaing to telb you: 
I don’t .ask for» lenienes. L -have «sinned, 
and 1,am. willing : te-aceept tiie full penalty 
for my ‘sin-+~my.emimae!” 

She paused -fer.a;moment, «and, to -her 
surprise, he..drew ber tovhim. ani kissed her 
‘lips. 

“For the first time in my whole fife,” he 
said, slowly, “I feel nistid to‘listen. » For.the 
‘first time I feel afrak# to face the situation 
before me, Althoughy Ihave been: silent iand 
cold, and -you tay: mever have suspected it, 
‘you. ani dhionel ;haveeibeen the idols of my; 
soul, and what-stfikes me through you two 
strikes <herfler -than ‘the. blow aimed at.my 
very -heaft, (If it isonot-necessary, don’t tell 
me this thing. Ifvitvisraimply a confession 
that you ave to: make, «which ‘your imagin- 
ution has -@ittorted ito -emormous’ ‘prepor- 
‘tions, keep iti to yourself. I «promise “you 
imy forgiveness. -I preimise you that -if the 
\futive shot sever ake it uecessary “that 
yoursheald diselose! itete me, ithat you shall 
receive nothing but: my ‘wreatest  consider- 
‘ation, my greatest tenderness. Whatever 
it may be, my forgiveness is yours.” | 

A peculiar bluish look had crossed his 
face, as of “éotigestion. He put his 
hand up to bis lips and opened. his teeth 
with his’ ‘fingers, as if’he lcked* the strength 
to do ‘otherwise, as if his breathing -wis 
laboured. ‘He ‘aid ‘not l6ék at her, but “his 
arm heli ‘her closély, 

‘Her ‘surprise ‘caugéd “her to forget ‘herself 
somewhat, and “the efféet was to cause her 
to grow more quiét. “She was trembligg 
like a leaf, bit her voice was almost natural 
as .she said: 

“T can not, in justice to many, be silent 
now. I thank you from the bottom. of-my 
soul for your kindness, your. generosity, “but 
you must hear me ‘now, as I «must speak. 
We have.grown old together; we are beth 
almost ready for the .grave; and, in -menaory 
of..those. past years, I -keseech. you, to rhaye 
merey upon Liondl. I -do not ask it for 
myself, but only him. Now listen to..the 
story of my wretched life. Don’t hold me. 
If I felt your arm loosening-from me 
the recital, I should -die. Therefore, leave 
me,.and jet .me -tell it all—alone!” : 


os 


CHAPTER EI. tov 


With her,-hands: folded limply across--her 
lap and. her eyes fixed upon the -floor,. Mrs. 
Warrender began her story. Her .veice fal- 
tered. and»breke, but,.she kept on: bravely. in 
the same monotonous way, never leoking at 
the husband whom she. had »wronged, ‘séraid 
to: meet .the .pain and-horror that .she -knew 
must -be expressed. in. his countenance, 

“T_must, @0o--back.to the early days of my 
girlhood,” she ‘began, slowly. “I «must ever 
remind you-ofmy bringing up. No,amother 
ever feared-4lisggrace; the. censure: of. her - dear 
world, so much as mine did. From my 
earliesb-recollectionsthat.was.dinned inte- my 


ears, until the-wonder -is to me that; I dd , 


not think it: «mattered little. .what-I did: so 
that the worlll was kept: in: ignorance. But 
I amdersteod «my mother, -and «gradually I 
grew to share ‘her! -ideas. Jt. was':the eyes 
of the world I feared, the approbation of 
the ‘world -I seught. I> don’t -argue ihow 
wrong it-was, nor. onything ‘in cormection with 
it, Dutrsimply state fit-as o fact. 

“This part of «my early history I would 
have you ‘bear especially in mind, beeause it 
forms ‘the “basis of: alszost every act ef my 
afterdlife, certainty of ;all-ithose which .bear 
upon this history. I was: to be a queen of 





| society, a3 my smother «had been.” 
“ And you were!” interrupted Mr. Warrender 
With: emphasis. \ i+ 


<a 
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His wife shivered slightly? but without 
changing her position ‘or lifting -her ‘eyes, she 
continued: & tng. vgtrres 

“T was to take the sceptre’ wien she ‘had 
laid it down, and it was with tliat single 
idea as the basis of my education that I was 
reared. Neither selfishness, nor duplicity, nor 
anything ‘else mattered, so™long as the World 
recognised in me a°woman "whe fever ‘Made 
a social ‘blunder, I ‘must be gidnlde dame 
frém: the “top of my ‘hed to amy feét—and, 


' the remotest hope that my lover would ever 
' becomé my husband. 


' importunity, I went out -and married him 








héavén help me! I ‘tried to" learn - ty ‘lesstin 
well. Pe; 

“My school drys wee ‘at ‘an end, and I 
entered ‘society with "thie ‘ustial chasiing df 
trumpets. ‘Mine’ were “a ‘‘tfifie ‘loudér ‘4idn 
the ordinary, because I was the daugtitér of 
the social queen, the leafer ‘Of ‘socicty. But 
all’ that “Was ‘over, ‘art! 6ne ball, and amner; 
and cotillon ‘followed ‘driother in ‘rapid “ste: 
cession. Nothing was 6nbide¥ed ‘coitiplite 
Without’ ‘my presente, At Idst, “as -frtydne 
mire “ititerested in fe ‘than' ray Didther Was 
might have foreseen, my health gave Way. 
I'‘Was ‘thivédtened witha tridts' iMhess. My 
doctér preacribed ‘chiitire “Of série! “and dir. 
It was in the height -Of the s#asoh. “My 
motlier 'edthd ndt think Of Mavitie' ‘tot, and 
as I wes réflly’not ill then, she determined, 
after cétisuléifion with ‘my ‘fatter, to ‘send ‘the 
to''a sivtér of this “Who “lived ina “béatttfal, 
quiet littlé nook By ‘the’ sea. 

“TI was not sorry to go, as I was really 
tiréd, and “Cotiseqtiently I consented to all the 
arrangements they made without demur. I 
was taken by my ‘father to his sister, and 
left there with only my maid as .an 
attendant. It was in the heart of the country. 
My father’s sister was a good woman, but a 
thorough book-worm. She did not see that 
a Clperon wes Iqiwed Tor nie, When Thad 
no ' one ‘likely to hike! v6 ‘to me, unléss it 
was ‘the ‘trees ; ‘cOnsedjuently ‘she ‘gave hér- 
SéIf “no ' cbfiéern' whatever ‘Ori ity -necoutit, 
bit contititiad ‘todevite  hérséH' to’: her ‘books 
as # I had ‘nidt' béén ‘there. 

* Tt ‘Wis “very ‘Sweet for ‘a ‘fé Gays, bat ‘at 
last 'T Beein' to Brow Whély. ‘I'Wanted com- 
panionship. I grew tired of my horse. “My 
dog “no * ér #inuséd the. I “had “by “no 
means fécovéred my ‘héalth, but I wanted 
to go home. ‘And then—” 

She paused for a moment. as ‘if the memory 
of that time were almost too much for her; 
but in a little. while she went on,-as if the 
sentence: had not been -broken; 

“There came a young man into the 
country. He was handsome, young, and 
accomplished. My aunt ‘had seen that I 
was ifrowing restivé urider ‘the quiet; and 


‘he had made that first proposal-for her: hand 


‘took no notice-of the interruption, ‘but went 
‘on: 7 








therefore -shé welcomed him'>more >éigdriy 
tian she w0dld dtierwist hive dohe. ~Hé; 
too, vhad'* dothe there ‘for “his ‘Health: “At 
lerist, ~that was’ the ‘stofy ‘he ‘told. "We 
were -thrdbwn together: ‘Plitre Mas oad 
restraint put upon us. We were both yéung 
and ‘fulbof the -pbetry ‘of life > ‘énd=ana— 
Well, What might Lave beth expected happened | 
—I fell in love with him. He was my slid@évw: 
He! mide €hé lost Viok#it love t6the,bnd I 
listened BéeHtise T°Wved' hin. Tt as “pus 
at this timeCtndt-cyour ‘\piiposl<was ‘seit 
to me through ‘my father. ‘There was also 
a ‘fetter “froth “my iéther “erfdloséd, | Hilatttig 
upén tHé ‘ditlvahtagés to’ be “detived from 
such ii @Miatite. You “were a  siiitabls 
match in every way. You were rith, of a 
fathitly ‘fal ‘to’ ‘my "dwn. “Plieré “was “every | 
réastn “why “T ‘should ‘aedapt ‘you, ‘and “my | 
mibthéer wityed' ‘it’ ffi’ the’ ‘sttoritest' térms. | 

“J feid ‘those letters ‘to tiy—lovéer. ‘At | 
least, we read them fegether. He stormed | 
and raved. “Thén he urged -me to fly with | 
him. I loved ‘him. nted to’ be - his | 
wife, but-I knew: that my -mother would never | 








listen to even‘the fWfought. ‘There was hot | 


“ Then ‘other letters dame from my ‘father 
and mother still entreating me to marry you ; 
and one’ day, under the fire of my lever’s 


secretly,” 

“ You” 

Mr. Warrender could not get: further than 
that, -His own |part in that | tragedy had 
come to him, He ‘was moeuitelly calculating 
the weeks ‘that’ elapsed fromthe time that 


and the ‘time that they ‘were -wedded. ‘She 


“ Yes, we were married,.and passed a 
week of such intense--happiness..as .I- never 
believed possible to the ‘haman. Then one 
day a woman came to the place. It is no 
use to.go into the dramatic-action of ‘that 
time. The wemen was his wife. He had 
married! me /knowing that.she lived, knowing 
that "he -was committing bigamy, and every 
particle of my love for*him turned to hatred; 
In my awful agony and. shame I tried --to 
kill him. -He ‘carries the sear above ‘his 
heart now, -and the acknowledgment in amy 
handwriting of the 'crime that I had --at- 
tempted. 

“ 1 don’t Imow ‘how I am 'to.go-on-and ‘tell 
you the rest. The humiliation ‘is - horrible. 
I dared not tell the world that I had secretly 
married «a scoundrel. I dared net even 
allow ‘my mother: to know what: had occurred, 
and yet—and yet I knew -that-the world must 
know sooner or later if something were --not 
done. I was not slow in discovering ‘the 
hideous disgrace that threatened me. I 
had no proof of my -marriage. 1: was 
married without -a ‘license, and, of course, 
the -scoundre] I had married never -had it 
recorded. He had deceived me ‘utterly, and 
I was about to pay the, penalty of - it ‘all. 
Then came -to me the thought of you.” 

Mr. Warrender greaned. His face was 
buried im -his-hands, but his wife -had not 
glanced in his direction. She dared not. 

“You must remember what —happened,” 
she went.on. “I wrote my mother that if 
you would consent to: marry me whie I was 
in the «notion, I would jyield, -but she bad 
better arrange it at “once; -else I would not 
answer -for the change in-my ‘desires, You 








know -the result. Two months from the 
datey of my first marriage I had married 
you. 

“ ¥t seems horrible to relate it, 
it is-all crueHy true, hideously true. Lionel’s 
birth foflowed. If.there was any question 
about. it, no syllable of it: all ever reached 
my ears, I—” 

“ Wait !” 

The interruption came from 


and yet 


Mr. Warm 


‘render in a tone that she had never: heard 


before. He was trying to make it calm, 
natural, but it struck terror to her heart; 
She lifted -her eyes for the first time, but 
his elbow was resting upon his knee .and 





his face was hidden in -his hand, - He did 
not lift it. 

“Do you mean me to understand,” he | 
said, hoarsely, “ that—Lionel -is—not my— 
son ?” | 

She. did not answer him at once, but when 
her reply did come, it was in a rasping tone 
that would have touched any- heart. 

“Heaven help .me ! -he is not!” 

The man uttered no sound. | He still sat 
there, well back in his chair, with his head 
bowed .and his face concealed. She waited 
for a moment, but as he ‘was -still silent, she 
continued : " 

“ After that—after his birth — things 
seemed to resume their old shape once: more. 
I learned to love you, to feel safety and, 





happiness. in your. presence ; but you wore | 


‘the most dreadful things. 


always cold to me; and then there was 
that hideous se¢ret between us. I was in 
agony when the past was mentioned, but as 
the years wore on I became more reconciled. 
Then the next) act.in mty -tragedy happened. 
That man—the one who had so cruelly de- 
ceived ‘me—Harry Best, ‘fttmed up.” 

_ "She Wiiited for lini to speak, but still only 
siléhte .greeted her, and, Bititig her numb'lips 
to put Some lifé itito them, she went dn : 

“ Harry Best came, He knriéw ‘the secret 
that ‘Was ‘bifniig dit my life—khew “that 
Lionel ‘Was ‘iis clifld “and ‘not yours. “He 
held that fact ovér tiiy head. He made*iie do 
He ‘forced’ money 
from me ‘wiitil I ‘have ‘had “to. desééiid - to 


‘evéry ruse to obttiln “it. 


“Then at last “he herd of Lidnet’s ins 
fatuation for that girl—Brenda ‘Bernstéin. 
He knéw how angry you were, and that you 


‘had threatétied to disinherit Lionel ‘if “he 


| persisted in that marriage. 


He told me’ that 
if I did not either force or persuade Lfonel 
to please ‘you, if I allswed him to ‘be ‘disin- 
herited, he would tell the World the trath of 
his parentage, ‘and there’ was that awflil scar 
and my letters to prove it. I could ndfbear 
it. I was ‘forced to téll Lidnél 4ll. He 
pitied ‘me, bit I had told “him ‘tto’ kite. 
Brenda was alreaty ‘his wife. I ‘dtu ‘not 
know it ‘then, but F knéw it ‘later, When I 
had ruined his ‘life’‘for him, evén as’ ‘his fdther 
had ruined mine for ‘me. ‘Well, it ‘Was’ not 
long after that Lionel ‘had reason to'télieve 
that Brenda had drowned herself‘in’ the rivér. 
He saw her and buried her. ‘Then ‘hé 
followed ‘thy @Xartipleand obeyed his patent. 
He ‘martied Vidlet, “the ‘wérhan of 
selection. “Well, the quicker I ‘tell you ‘tite 
rémainder the ‘better. Brénita’ is not—dédd ! 
She is ‘dlive, ‘and Lionel is an ‘‘thnotetit 
bigamist ! ” 

‘She titned to him. Her eyes ‘were “fixed 


‘upon litm’ ‘with ' piteous pleading, ‘Still “he 


did not ‘Move. 
“T have come to you,” She ‘went'‘on, after 
a pause, “'to ask you to ‘ielp me~‘to tell 
me what I'am ‘to do.” : 
She’ waited again, but only that ‘oniihdus 
silence answered her. 
She went to‘him and ‘knelt’ beside his chair. 
“My husband,” she whispered, brokénly, 


|“ for ‘you. aré thy htisband—ton't you ‘speak 


‘and lifted his head. 


fo tie 7 ” 

‘St! ‘ho word. She placed “her hand 
timidly ‘upon his ‘hatid. 

Its coldness startled her. 

She shrunk back, then leaped t» ‘her feet 
She staggered back 
and uttered a wild ery,’ fhen flung herself 


‘upon ‘her- knees, and wound her arms -abdut 
| the inanimate. form, 


“ Bead! ’ -she~etied. “Oh, »-Hedvén, ‘aio t 
My husband —ihy ‘husband, come back te me, 
if ‘but | to speak» one ‘word ‘of  fongiveriéss ! 
Don’t crown. my ‘life -with' a thisery ‘like »this ! 
Don’t. Jeave me like’that! ‘For -the+love-of 


| Heaven, «don’t Jeave me like that !” 


(To be continded.) 


THE latest ea ts*an Tinteroceartic canal. 


|"Fhis is. truly -@h dmimense ‘scheme, ' but, ‘ae- 


cording to the plans of competent engiteers, 
a not impossible.one by any’ means. If was 
reeéritly ‘stated by a member of the Sais 
‘Francisco Chamber ef- Gemmerte tliat, “vith 
isuch -a -eanal, at: least five million dotars !per 
‘annum ‘eould’.be saved on transportation of 
the wheat crop -alone. With ‘refrigerator 
isteamers, the fruits of the Pacifie evast could 
'be put.inte the markets of. Northern Europe 
in twenty-five days. Such a-waterway would 
lopen up a vast territory, and'do more to im- 
|prove the Pacific states than any plan tha’ 
icould be devised. ae 
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ADRIENNE. 


—0:— 
(Continued from page 584.) 


She turned swiftly as Romaine hurried 
towards her, and looked at him inquiringly, 
though there was something in the expres- 
sion of the velvety eyes that told him she 
was not exactly vexed. 

“II thought you had gone home,” he 
stammered, as she left the hedge and com- 
menced to stroll restlessly up and down. 

“T came here to watch for the messenger,” 
she said, quietly; “I feel so anxious.” 

Silence fell upon them then, @ dan- 
gerously-sweet silence, which neither seemed 
inclined to break, and which would have 
betrayed at once to an onlooker how inti- 
mate they had become. Adrienne was the 
first to break it. 

“I wonder if Miss—er—Cecilia Leigh has 
yet arrived!” she said, abruptly; “surely the 
telegram would bring her.” 

Romaine sighed, and pulled savagely at his 
drooping moustache. 

“T don’t know,” he said, gloomily. “Hels- 
dale and that fellow Cheviot seem to possess 
a strange fascination for her.” 

“You should have gone to fetch her,” 


cried Adrienne, tremubously. “She—she 
seems to be deserting you.” 
“Yes,” he answered, readily, “and the 


awful part of it is that I can’t help feeling 
quite glad!” « 

“Glad!” she echoed, mechanically, and 
then their eyes met, and & burning tide of 
crimson swept over each handsome face. 

For a full minute they faced each other, 
then with a sigh of relief, though she looked 
terribly alarmed, Adrienne spoke. 

“Here is Mrs, Verinder—the message has 
come!” she cried, running forward to meet 
the vicar’s wife. “We are to come?” she 
queried, breathlessly. 

“Yes, at once, there is no time to lose. 
Cyril Lygon has taken Mollie. He told me 
where to find you, and promised to excuse 
us all to Mrs. Armytage.” 

Adrienne slipped her hand into Mrs. Verin- 
der’s. 

“Come!” she whispered, eagerly, “at once.” 

“This way,” said Romaine, briefly, pushing 
epen a small gate, Snd without a word the 
sad trio hastened onwards to the cottage. 





CHAPTER V. { 


The late afternoon sun Was streaming 
genially in at the widely-opened window of 
Ralph Leigh’s room, resting tenderly on the 
perfect, noble face that was almdst as white 
@s the snowy pillow that supported the in- 
valid’s head, and shining full up»n those sur- 
rounding the bed—the kindly-faced vicar and 
his sorrowing wife; Rupert Romaine and Cyril 
Lygon, standing together by the window, their 
grave eyes fixed on the dying man; beautiful 
Adrienne crouched at the foot of the bed, her 
hands tightly clasped on her breast, her lus- 
trous eyes all dim and wet; the faithful sister 
kneeling beside him, holding his chill fingers; 
and Mollie—poor, heart-broken Mollie, nest- 
ling close to her hero, her idol, his weak arm 
slipped around her neck, his cold lips touching 
now and then her burning forehead. 

“Tt makes me very happy to think you are 
our niece, Adrienne,” Ralph said, faintly, his 
beautiful dark blue eyes resting on the girl’s 
lovely, agitated face. “I know T can leave 
my dear sister in your care, and I am glad to 
think that Ruby’s child will take my place 
with her. Cecilia,” with a faint, sweet smile 


“seems to have deserted us, but you, deai, 
have been very good to me and my darling 
7 





little woman. Kiss me, Adrienne, just once; 
you have brought great peace to me.” 

“TI have done nothing, dear Ralph,” sobbed 
the girl, stealing forward, and resting her lips 
on his, then creeping back again to her post, 
and hiding her face in her hands. 

“I’m glad I knew before I went,” murmured 
Ralph, his blue eyes resting next on Romaine’s 
dark, handsome face. 

“Rupert,” he called, softly, and as the 
young man strode forward and bent over him 
—“I don’t think Cecilia meant to keep you to 
your engagement, and—and I think now that I 
rejoice with you. You deserve the love of a 
true woman, and I pray that it may be granted 
to you.” 

Romaine, deeply touched, laid his strong 
hand very gently on the broad forehead, on 
which the dews of death were already gather- 
ing. 

“Ralph, dear old fellow, I shall remember 
that,” he said, brokenly, moving hurriedly 
back to the window a moment later, the 
mist that rose between him and his dying 
friend, and the choking sensation in his 
throat warning him that if he attempted to 
say more he would utterly break down. 

Ralph smiled peacefully, and was silent for 
@ minute, only signing to the vicar to read to 
him another verse of his favourite psalm, and 
gazing very tenderly at Miss Dinah, as she 
bent over him and moistened his lips with a 
little brandy. 

“Dear old woman!” he said, when he had 
listened to the verse. “My ministering 
angel! We have been very happy together, 
dear; you have cared for your helpless brother 
nobly.” 

Miss Dinah sighed heavily. As yet she 
could not cry; the tears would come later on. 

“Ralph, my darling! I can’t spare you,” 
she moaned, and hid her face in the bed- 
clothes, as the quiet voice answered her. 

“You must, dear; and Dinah, I want you 
to be glad that I have not been left here for a 
longer time, to remember that I am going to 
that glorious place where ‘there shall be no 
more pain.’ Ah! Dinah! you cannot wish to 
keep me here!” 

No answer came from the heart - broken 
sister, but Ralph knew that in time she would 
rejoice with him. He clasped her hand again, 
and with a smile of ineffable sweetness on his 
pure and noble face, he turned to utter his 
farewell to the girl crouching beside him. 

“Mollie!” he said, softly, and as he spoke & 
great hush fell on the room, “my sweet- 
heart — my sweetheart!” he repeated, in 
dreamy, happy tones, his beautiful eyes fixed 
upon the haggard, young face that was so 
dear to him. “How often I have longed to 
have the right to call you that! I battled 
with my wish, for I knew how wrong it was— 
knew that poor, crippled Ralph Leigh must 
never hope tc experience the joy and happiness 
that come to other men. But now, now when 
I am leaving you, I may call my dear child by 
that beautiful name—Mollie, my little sweet- 
heart!” 

“Oh, Ralph, Ralph!” cried the poor child in 
tones of bitter anguish, “don’t leave me! I 
cannot bear to be alone!” 

“IT do not leave you lonely, dear child,” 
answered Ralph, with an effort, and making a 
faint sign to Lygon to approach. “Here is 
one who will love and cherish you when I am 
gone, Mollie. I want you to give yourself to 
him; not just at first, dearest,” as she uttered 
a startled protest, “but by-and-bye, when Ralph 
Leigh’s name has faded into a sad but pleasant 
memory. My child, you will do this thing for 
me, I know. Lygon,” he continued, faintly, 
finding the girl did not speak, “I wish you 
joy and happiness, old friend.” 

“T thank you from my heart, Ralph,” cried 
Cyril, deeply touched by this last proof of the 
nobility of that generous heart. “I will do 





my best to guard and cherish the child, should 
she give herself to me.” 

Ralph smiled, and laid his chill fingers for 
an instant in Lygon’s trembling clasp, with- 
drawing them a moment later and slipping 
his arm again in a very feeble fashion round 
Mollie’s neck. 

“One kiss, my very dearest,” he murmured, 
in pleading tones, and smiled again as her 
warm red lips rested on his, “A sweet fare- 
well,” he went on, dreamily. “Now sing for 
me, Mollie, the hymn I love, ‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light.’ ” 

For & minute Mollie was silent, fighting 
with the terrible sorrow that was striving to 
overcome her; then, meeting those pleading, 
beautiful eyes, she nerved herself to the effort, 
and sang to him the simple, exquisite hymn, 
feeling glad when, by-and-bye, the weary eyes 
closed, and with a faint sigh he seemed to 
fall into a quiet slumber. 

“Ah, see! he is asleep;” she whispered, 
eagerly, laying her hand gently on his still 
breast. 

“Yes, at rest for ever,” said Lygon, ten- 
derly, bending over and lifting her out of 
Ralph’s chill embrace. 

For a minute the girl gazed round the room 
in a bewildered way, then, seeing Mrs. Ve- 
rinder and Adrienne leading away the poor, 
stunned sister, she realized the truth, and, 
struggling out of Oyril’s arms, stole back 
to the bedside, 

“At rest,” she murmured, gazing at that 
exquisite, peaceful face; “no more pain, my 
darling. Ah! he was right! I should not 
fret,” and then, with tears streaming down 
her white face, she held out her hand to 
Lygon, and ket him lead her from the room. 


> > . . * 


\At an early hour next morning, Romaine, 
accompanied by Oyril Lygon, pushed open the 
gate of the Cottage, and passed slowly along 
the rhododendron walk. Tt was a lovely 
morning, giving promise of a perfect day. 
Rain had fallen heavily all night, but now 
the sun was shining brilliantly, showing the 


» thousand and one beauties of the fresh green 


shrubs and rain-kissed flowers. A delicions 
little breeze had sprung up that tempered 
the heat, ‘and wafted many a delicious odour 
from the nodding rose-bushes. 
“Sunshine without, sorrow within,” cried 
Romaine, suddenly, as they neared the porch 
and his eyes rested on the closely-drawn 


blinds. “Somehow, one cannot help thinking 
that a dull day would better suit one’s 
humour.” 


“By Jove, my very thought!” responded 
Lygon, in sober tones; “there’s something 
that jars even in the singing of the birds; 
and ‘the sunshine seems ‘terribly out of 
place. I wonder how Miss Dinah is this 
morning, she was quite stunned last night.” 

“She was too calm,” said Romaine, gravely. 
“ Adri—Miss Ffrench was longing to see her 

” ‘ 

“Yes, that would be best for her, poor 
little creature!” exclaimed Lygon, in pitying 
accents. 

“The news I bring her is none of the 
pleasantest,” said Romaine, almost with a” 
groan. “She will be terribly hurt.” 

“Yes, at first,” responded Cyril, decisively, 
“but afterwards she will be glad; and, oh! 
how Mollie will rejoice! I believe that 
will be the first thing to cheer her up.” 

“Ts she here?” 

“Yes, she stayed the night with Miss 
Dinah. Her amiable mother wanted to insist 
on her returning home, but, luckily, I - 
& power at the Manor, and managed to 
smother her objections. I told her I wished 
Mollie to stay with Miss Leigh for the next 
few days, and that was enough for her, she 
yielded at once.” 

Romaine only smiled gravely, for they were 
being admitted at that minute, and were 
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ushered at once into the darkened drawing- 


room. 
“J’}) tell Miss Ffrench as you're here, sir,” 
said the old servant, respectfully, her eyes 
filling with tears as she spoke; “she’ll know it 
the mistress is able to gee you.” — 
She crept away, and they waited anxiously 


aa the semi-darkness; Lygon leaning on the 


back of one of the quaint old chairs, gazing 
intently at a beautiful photograph of Mollie 
that stood on an adjacent table; Romaine 
pacing the room restlessly, an expression of 
apprehension in the dark eyes that wandered 
so often to the door. 

He started forward hastily as, at last, it 
slowly opened to admit Adrienne Ffrench 
and poor, shattered-looking Miss Dinah, who 
leaned heavily on the girl’s arm, and gazed 
in a bewildered manner on Romaine’s grave, 
handsome face. 

She had been weeping bitterly—he could 
see that even now the heavy tears were 
gathering and rolling down the pallid face— 
the unnatural calm that had held her in its 
grasp the night before had ‘vanished; she 
was just a broken-down, sorrowing little 
woman. 

Adrienne’s eyelids, swollen with crying, 
fell shyly as she met Romaine’s eager, burning 
gaze. She busied herself ‘with settling her 
aunt in a comfortable chair; then, sinking 
down beside her, kept her eyes fixed stead- 
fastly on the carpet at her feet. 

“Well, Rupert,” said Miss Dinah, faintly, 
with a wan smile at both the young men, 
“have you heard from—from Cecilia?” 

Romaine flushed hotly, and kneeling down 
by the little forlorn-looking woman, gently took 
her hand. 

“I had a letter this morning,” he said, very 
gravely; “that is why I am here.” 

Miss Leigh looked up in a startled way; 
something in the tone of his voice warned her 
that all was noé right. 

“She is ili,” she cried, hurriedly, “that is 
why she could not come.” 

“No,” in low, unwilling tones, “she is not 
ill, she — she is married; she signs herself 
Cecilia Cheviot.” 

“Married!” echoed Miss Dinah, in startled 
accents. “Oh, how cruel!" 

She burst into a passion of tears, and hid 
her face against Adrienne, who soothed her 
gently, keeping her beautiful pale face turned 
well away m Romairie. 

“Yes, married,” answered the young man in 
disgusted accents. “It was a hard 
cruel letter, and it made me so angry that I 
tossed it into the fire. She was married to 
Mr. Cheviot yesterday. The wedding was an 
early one, and your telegram reached her 
just as they were starting on their honeymoon, 
therefore it was utterly impossfble for her to 
come and say ‘good-bye to poor Ralph. She 
went on to say that even if she had not been 
married she should have decline:! to come, as 
she considered she had been treated scandal- 
ously, and never wishes to see any of us again. 
Her husband, she said, in conclusion, quite 
approved of her line of action, and had ex- 
pressly desired her never to return to Briars- 
vale.” 

“Oh,” how could she be so heartless!” cried 
Miss Dinah, in deeply Wounded tones, “and 
we thought her so good and generous, so un- 
selfish. Rupert, my poor boy, you know how 
I sympathise with you, such confuct is enough 
to destroy all your faith in women.” 

Romaine stroked her hand gently, and 
flashed @ glance at Adrienne’s averted face. 

“Do not be troubled on my account, old 
friend,” he said, speaking very distinctly, “that 
letter has made me almo-t happy. I was a 
blind fool, imagining that I could live my life 
without love; I was an idiot, and am now con- 
vinced that such an existence would be an 
utter failure.” 

His eloquent eyes were fixed on Adrienne 





as he spoke, but she would not look up; and 
with a sigh he continued, “We won’t think any 
more about Cecilia’s heartless letter,” he 
said, huskily. 

“I—I want to know if you mean to stay on 
here at the cottage, dear Miss Leigh?” 

“Yes, yes! I could not leave it, and Adri- 
enne,” with a swift, loving glance at the 
lovely girl beside her, “has promised to stay 
with me, at any rate for a while.” ° 

“But—but your profession, Miss Ffrench?” 
stammered Rumaine, a2 eager, glad light in 
his handsome eyes. 

“I am leaving the stage,” said the girl, 
quietly, her eyes still on the ground; “I have 
an ample income; I myself have been wonder- 
fully successful, and my dear father left me 
well provided for.” 

“ And you will stay with Miss Dinah and 
be a friend to Mollie?” broke in Lygon, 
eagerly. ; 

“ Yes,” said the girl, steadily. 

“Then we can leave Briarsvale with an 
easy mind,” cried the young man, in relieved 
tones. “ We could not bear to think of 
Mollie left to the tender mercies of Mrs, 
Armytage, and Miss Dinah all alone at 
Hollywood, yet we knew it was best for us 
to go away.” 

“Awny!” repeated 
“ what do you mean ? ” 

“ Romaine and I are going abroad for a 
few months,” answered Lygon, quietly, while 
Rupert gazed hungrily at the girl’s pale, 

exquisite face, “when—when all is over. It is 
better that we should go; old time will be our 
best friend. I may return to find Mollie a little 
more reconciled to her bitter loss, and even 
almost willing to do what dear okt Ralph 
wished. Romaine may come back to find 
the prize waiting for him that Leigh hoped 

would be his—the deep love of a woman’s 
true heart.” 

A ware of crimson swept over Adrienne’s 
face at his significant words, and for one 
instant her eyes met Romaine’s, their ex- 
pression sending a strange, glad thrill 
through his whole being. 

“It is a very wise plan,” said the sad- 
faced little spinster. “I—I am sure my 
dear Ralph would have thought so. I, for 
one, shall welcome you home again, and 
Ralph—ah !” with a sharp cry of pain, as 
she remembered that her loved one had left 
her, 

“ I—I had forgotten!” and, covering her 
face with her hands, she rose and hurried 
from .the room. 

“ Poor Miss Dinah !” murmured Romaine, 
“ T shall be glad for her sake when all is over.” 

“Yes—yes; and for Mbollie’s too,” cried 
Adrienne, sadly. ; en 

“How is she?” asked Lygon, quickly. 

“ Almost broken-hearted. She steals in 
and out of the room all the time and clings to 
Miss Dinah and talks of—of Ralph and all 
the happy hours they halve spent together.” 

“ You will take care of her for me?” he 
cried, hastily, clasping her hand in his. 

“ Indeed I will ! ” earnestly. 

“ And care for yourself, too, for—for my 
sake ! ” exclaimed Romaine, abruptly, catching 
the little hand that Lygon had relinquished. 

Q@nce again that rare sweet blush mantled 
her fair face; she uttered no word, but let 
her beautiful eyes answer him; then, snatching 
her hand from his clinging fingers, fled 
away, 


Adrienne, quickly, 


* * * + * 


Once again Rupert ‘Romaine and Adrienne 
Ffrench walked side by side along a quiet 
path, their hearts beating in strange, sweet 
unison, though a deep, significant silence held 
them fast, and never once did their eyes meet. 

It was late autumn now. The trees 


lowering; but they heeded not the sullen sky, 
nor noticed the biting wind. 

Only last night Romaine and his friend 
had returned to Briarsvale, Lygon putting 
up at Court Hey and hastening to the Manor 
first thing in the morning; while Romaine 
strode off to Hollywood Cottage. He found 
only the grave, iittle spinster in the house, 
and was promptly dismissed to the garden 
behind the cottage, where Adrienne was 
strolling up and down. 

“Adrienne,” he said, finding his voice at 
last, “is Ralph’s wish for me to come true? 
Am I to be blessed with the true love of 
my darling’s heart?” . 

Adrienne hesitated for a moment—she was 
thinking ‘of the faithless Cecilia—then sud- 
denly she turned, and, slipping her hand in 
his, answered him very frankly and sweetly. 

“I am yours, Rupert,” she said, softly, 
and let him draw her away to a little quiet 
path, there to seal their betrothai with a 
sweet, lingering «iss. A 

* * . * * 

I.ygon, entering the drawing-room at the 
Manor unannounced, found Mollie kneeling 
before a glowing fire, her thoughtful eyes 
fixed on the dancing flames, a very ‘grave 
expression on the sweet, childish face, that 
yet was brighter and more rounded than when 
last he beheld it. 

“Good-morning, Mollie.” he said, quietly. 
| “They tell me Mrs. Armytage is out.” 
| Mollie started violently, and sprang to 
| her feet, the old defiant expression filling 
| her frank eyes, a soft red in her pale cheeks. 

“Yes, she is out,” she stammered, holding 
out her hand. “So you have got back?” 
this very lamely. 

Lygon smiled; and, clasping her hands 
| firmly, drew her close to him. 

“Yes,” he said, quietly, “we could not stay 
away. Romaine has gone off to Hollywood 
to learn his fate.” 

“He will be happy,” she whispered, softly. 

“Yes, I think so. I came here to ask 
you a question, Mollie. Am I to take care 
of you as he wished? Remember, his last 
words were concerning that.” 

Mollie shrank back, trembling all over. 
She seemed to see again Ralph’s beautiful 
face and hear the sweet, clear voice bidding 
ber not to spend her'life in mourning for him, 
but to make Oyril happy. 

“Am I to care for you, dearest?” repeated 
Lygon, softly, drawing her still closer. 

“Oh, yes! if you will!” she cried, impetu- 
ously; “he said it would make him happy.” 

And then she laid her head upon the breast 
of the man who had wooed her in such a 
patient, loving, and tender manner, and let 
him hold her in his arms, and softly touch 
her hot face with his ‘caressing lips. 

“My dear Mollie!” he cried, passionately, 
folding her in his strong arms; “mine to love 
and cherish always!” ‘ 

“Yes, I shall never be lonely again,” she 
murmured, lifting her eyes to his for a mo- 
rent, then hiding them again against his rough 
coat, and uttering a little silent thanks- 
giving for the great joy that had come t 
fijl her lonely life. . 

THE END. 











THE etiquette of the Court of Morocco is 
very strict. Prinres, governors, and in- 
fluential sheriffs are the only persons per- 
mitted to be seated in the presence of his 
Majesty. Common mortals must either kneel 
or squat. Petitioners must make their re- 
quests known from a distance, kneeling, and 
first kissing the ground. The word “death” 
must not be mentioned; it is therefore cus- 





were bare, a keen wind swept the withered | tomary, in announcing the decease of anyone, 





leaves along, the sky overhead was dark and 


| to say that He has fulfilled his destiny. 
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FACETT®. 


Iris the lady of doubtfulsage who: believes in 


“ wiping ‘out old scores.” 


THE arbitrator is the only ‘man whovis fully | 


satisfied Uy’ arbitration. 

“You ‘were always a‘ ‘fault“firder,” growled 
the’ wife. 
meekly, “ I found you.” 

Mrs. Gireie: “Roger!” Girgle: “Well?” 
Mrs. Girgle: “ Something» tells me that I may 
die before I wake.” Girgle: “Ohygo to sleep.” 

Our English language is fullof eceentricities. 
Werwind up a watch to'seb. it igoing. 
wind up a business concern to stop it. 

Ir ‘the telephone girl Hasra soft voice it is/next 


tolimpossible for the man: at the other endiof thie | 


wire-to believe that she-isn’t pretty. 


Mauna: “When that ‘boy threw ¢tones at | 


you'why didn’t you come and tell me, instead of 
throwing them back?” Little Son: “Tell you ? 
Why you couldn’t hit a barn door,” 


“T pon’ think [ll keep 'this'typewriter,” said | 


Pipkin, “it is defective.” “ In-what respect ?” 
asked the dealer. “It doesn’t spell correctly,” 
returned Pipkins, 

Jinks: “ As ‘it’s unlucky to /move a‘eat,:and 
unlueky to kill'a cat, and they keep ‘right ion 
coming, what’s a fellow going to do?” | Filkins: 
“ You might move yourself.” 

ALGY ‘(whose imeessant chatter -has seared the 
fish away): “Oh, I say, now, you've caught a 
dozen and I none. ‘What do you fish -with ?” 
Old Angler: “ With bated:breath.” 

“ Don’r show:my letters,” wrote ayyoung”man 
to a young lady ‘whom he-adored. 
afraid,” was the reply ; 
ashamed of them as you are.” 

“T RECENTLY performed four marriage cere- 
monies in twenty-minutes,’ remarked therRev. 
Dr. Thirdly. “That-was at the-rate of twelve 
knots an hour,” added Miss Flyp. 

CouLpn’? stand it :.“Jdohn, why:do you stand 
out therein thesun?” “The thermometer says 
it is nittety-six degrees in-the-shade, and that’s 
too-hot for me.” 

Mamma: “No, Bobby, four pieces of cake are 
quite enough.” Bobby: “ You're always saying 
I don’t eat properly, and yet you don’t let me 
practice long enough.” 

“Tue face of the réturns,’’-said the chairman 
of the meeting, “ shows sixty-seven ‘ayes, and ‘no 
noes.” “ Whata queer-looking face that must 
be,” remarked an old lady in the back row, 


Bessig: “I wonder ‘why Kitty Winslow ‘is | 


such a social favourite? She doesn’t sing, or 
play, or even recite.” Tom; “Probably ‘ that’s 
the reason,” 

“JT see Miss Sanders and Miss Smiley are 
together all the time. 
must be!” “Notatall. “You see each of them 
has an unmarried brother.” 

“T am innocent, your honour. Heaven'is.my 
witness!” “TI am sorry,” returtied the ‘Sym- 
pathetic justice. “ Your witness ‘is beyond ‘the 
jurisdiction of.the court. “Five years,” 

A poctor’s wife once attempted to move her 
husband ‘by ‘tears. ““Ann,” said he, “ tears are 
useless. I have analysed them. 'They‘contain a 


little phosphate of lime, some chlorate of sodium, | 


and that’s all.” 

THEY were speaking of'a ‘mutual friend. One 
said: “ You tell me he left no money.” 
replied the other; “youeseeste=test his health 
getting wealthy, and then lost his wealth trying 
to get healthy.” ; 

Tommy’s Totter.— Tommy  (inquiringly) : 
“Mamma, is this hair oil in this bottle?” 
Mamma: “Mercy, no! That’s gum.” Tommy 
(nonchalantly) : ‘'That’s why I can’t get my hat 
off, then.” 

Ciry: “You look sad, old man.” “ Enough 
to make me. My wife asked me last night how 


I liked her new dress, and I. felt savage, and said, 
* Not at all,’ and she agreed with me, and insisted 
on having another,” 


“Ves, dear,” responded the husband, | 


But’ we | 


“ Don’t be | 
“T’'m «just as much | 


‘What dear friends they | 


‘“ No,” | 


PERSISTENCY is a great virtue, but it is hard to 
admire it'in a‘fly. 

| Who is the largest man.? 
| man of tremendous sighs. 
Tue worst thing. about “The, Lost Chord” is 
| that.so. many. people fitid it. 
| "Tne business in which you know you could 
| tnake money. is generally the.other man’s. 
| Tue het spell of summer is-known as the:dog 
| days because it is too warm then to.aake 
| sausage. 
| WHEN may two persons be said..to -be half 
witted? When they have an understanding 
between them. 
| “Youne Whizz is living a rather fast life now, 
| isn’t he?” “ Yes, he has to, you know. He’sa 
| conductor on an express train.” 
SoMEoNE called Richard Steele the vilest of 
| mankind. “He retorted, -with ‘proud. humility, 
| “Te-qwould be a glorious ‘world if I were.” 

Mr. Tite: “ Your wife used to lecture before 
she was married ; has‘she given it up now ?” 
Mr. Milds : “"Well~«er—yes ; that is, in ‘pttblic.” 

A VERY untidy and uncleatly elector.had been 
severely heckling a candidate at a meeting lately. 
At'length he asked : “ Are you in favour of free 
access to mountains?” “Yes,” replied ‘the 
candidate, “and free access to water.” 

“Do you see that remarkably tall ‘young mar 
over there, Miss Keenwit ? "Well, he was originally 
intended for the church.” “¥ndeed! I should 
have ‘supposed him to have been intended for 
| the steeple.” 

Women ‘may ‘be more-‘curious than *men, but 
we ‘have never ‘heard of -a wonsan who ‘soiled 
| dither her hands or:gloves in trying ‘to ‘find 
| whether it was dry or not 6n ‘seeing-the-sign of 
“Paint.” 

‘SHe: “I knew her intimately ‘for several 
yetrs, and-saw'her in every ‘condition of life. ‘She 
was delightful—absolutely wit hout peculiarities.” 
Another She : “Is it possible? ~“What’a peculiar 
person she must be !” 

“Trp have'you arrested for making falee’repre- 
sentations. ‘I bought that horse of you only 
because'you.'told me he had a‘record.” “ Very 
true ; thetrecord ‘is a) bad one. ‘ou didn’t«ask 
me what kind of a record:he had.” 

“AND ‘how is your ‘master getting on, gardener, 
with the part of your tefritory'he ‘has under- 
taken! to keep in order?” inquired the ‘lady of 
thethouse. Gardener : “*Wellyma’am, I can’t say 
| ow ‘e’sxdone much mischief as yet.” 
| “ Tigay,” aeid the bibulous individual, “do you 
| know the new idea I have got for a tumbler?” 
| No.” Well,’ I'm going to have one made’for 
me-with a mirror in the bottom of it, so’s Lcan 
| see where the drink goes to.” : 
| “(Mama,where’s papa gone ?” asked alittle 
| girhone-day. ‘ He’sigone to-town -to-earn some 


The lover ; heris.a 


more bread-+and-butter for yeu,-darling.’ “Oh, 
mamma, I wish he would sometimes.earn buns ! ” 
sighed. the child. 

“T:was sorry to hear, Brown, that you have 
failed in-business.” ‘ Yes, I struggled hard, but 
I lost .everything save my honour, and the 
property I was wise enough to settle on my wife 
when I found myself-getting into .treuble.” 

Atcernon: “I wish to—aw—purchase an 
umbwella.” Assistant: “ Umbrella, sir? Yes, 
sir. Here is something just out, sir—two 
guineas.” Algernon: “Oh, not that kind. I’ve 
got one of that kind, dontcherknow. I ‘want 
something when it wains, dontcherknow.” 

He: “ Well, we won't quarrel any more about 
it, but just let it go as it is,eh?” She: “ Yes, 
but, George-dear, forthe sake of the future— 
and a harmonious future—I think you ‘would 
better acknowledge before we drop it altogether 
that you were wrong. Don’t you, dear?” 

THACKERAY. had a free pass over the Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Steamship Company’s lines. 
Carlyle generously observed ‘that ‘penny ferry- 
boats in Scotland always allowed ‘a’ Blind: fiddler 
to cross for ‘nothing to ‘amtse’ the passengers, 
Thackeray never liked Carlyle much after that, 
and Carlyle said that for his part he couldn’t 
understand why, 











“Drpn’ryou tell me, sir,;“you’cbuld hold'the 
plough ?” said a farmer to an Irishman, whom 
he had taken’on’ trial. “Arrah; be‘aisy:now,”* said 
Pat, “ how could I hold it,and two horsesdrawin’ 
it away'from me ? “But-givesit me in’ thedsarm, 
and, be jabers, ‘I'll *hoald dt with anybody.” 

“JT Haven't. had ‘time to breathe since I 
arrived at 8.30 this, morning,” -complained: the 
cashier to the book-keeper. ““ You ‘should ‘do 
your breathing before you come to ‘the -office,” 
replied the bovk-keeper, ‘a “grettt stitkler’ fur 
business in business ours, and nothing else. 


A Ciever Ruse.— What's the ideaof putting 
that«ard ‘sold’ by-the,pieture ?” asked the gan 
who..had given the artist room, in his front 
window to -displyy his latest cceation. “They 
some one will be sure to want to buy it,” replied 
the artist, 

“How is the boy’s bump of veneration,;pro- 
fessor ?’? asked-dimmie’s father. ‘‘ Conspicuous,” 
returned the .phrenologist. ‘“That’s strange,” 
said the other. ‘| He-has no--veneration for avy- 
thing.” “Ahem!” stammered the ,professo, 
anxious to.be.zight. “ You did not let me finish ; 
I was about. to.say conspicuous by its absence.” 

*Liza’s Motuer: “I’ve come to know,-mum, 
what my poor ’Liza’s-done;,mum, as,yau-should 
give-her notice,” *Liza’s Mistress: “1 have ex- 
plained..to Eliza :thab it is for no. fault.of hers ; 
but-she is..soextremely shortsighted as. to be 
really.of.nose.at all.” Liaza’s Mother : “* Well, 
mum, if she ig, -she.must have canglit it here. 
She hadn’t gotit when she left,’ome,” 

Tue French Mai shal; Vivonne.and the Comte 
d’ Auvergne. were, probably, the most corpulent 
gentlemen of the court in Louis XIY.’s time. 
“Marshal, you are really getting too fat,” said 
the king. ‘“ You ought to take more exercise.” 
“ Your Majesty does not know, then, that. I,take 
a great deal of exercise?” “No; what do you 
do?” “TI waik around the Comte d'Auvergne 
three times a day.” 

He Micur Have Kerr His Money.—A lawyer 
was engaged.io defend a man for. murder, and 
after looking into the case concluded that the 
outlook was very gloomy for the ‘prisoner ; in 
fact ‘hisconviction seemed certain. “When ‘the 
jury was got together itwas ‘found ‘that there 
were eleven Irishmen and one Polish Jewin the 
box. “Phe lawyer) feeling quite desperate,seup ht 
out the Polish Jew, and said, “I'll\give you one 
hundred dollars ‘if you'll get that jury'to-bring 
fn-a verdict-of -manslaughter— understand, :mau- 
er.”’ The juror:pramised-to,do his best, 
and sure enough after staying out sometime the 
jury returned a ‘verdict of manslaughter. «Tie 
lawyer was overjoyed; and almost.embraced the 
Polish Jew when he-asked for his money. “But 
the juror looked sorrowfully at the one hundred 
dollars,in. his;hand and said, “I dinks,you,-ought 
to. make it.a couple.of hund’ed’s.” “Two hun- 
dred ! And why?” “Vel, yer see, I had av 
awful time getting der jury round. Dose.’leven 
Irish fellows wuz all fer acquittal.” 

TecHNICaLLY -INNocENT.—The judge of a 
western court was not thoroughly posted or the 
case before him,.but he was. one of those men ya: 
have probably heard of, one who knows it, all. 
“You are charged with horse stealing,” he-sai:! 
loftily to the prisoner. “Are you*gtilty or net 
guilty?” “Not guilty, your honour,” responded 
the’prisoner. ‘The court looked surprised. “* Do 
you mean to say that the animal you rode-int» 
town on to-day, and which was identified’ by a 
half-dozen. citizens, ‘was ‘yours?” ‘fiNo, your 
honour,” © ‘“Did> thecowner present it tocyaurns 
a token \ofresteem?” oAnd the judge smiled. 
“No, your ‘honour ;” and the! prisoner smiled a 
little himself. “Didn't you felonioualy enter 
the stable.of the-owner of the.animal,:where it 
was. kept,.in the dead of themight, and remove it 
forcibly, without his consent.or -knowledge !”’ 
“Yes, your -honour, more cr less,” replied the 
prisoner, boldly. “Well, don’t you. call that 
horse stealing?” ‘‘No,,your -honour,” ‘ And 
why ‘not, pray?” And the judge ‘was more 
sarcastic than ever. “Because it: was a mule, 
your honour.” And the’ prisoner guffawed at ‘his 
own joke to the extent of a ten dollar fine for 
contempt of court, 
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DeXMARK “has an‘ old ‘tdditls’ insurance ‘coin- 
pany. . 

Dr. Krx6, the Bishbp of Lincoln, is the ‘only 
unmarried bishop in Enptarid. 
’ (tz Queen, who is now Wouderfully*well,, 


always appears a ‘little:lame»on- damp or wet, 


days. 

Furriers announce the furs for the coming 
season to be Utipludkéd otter, the three kinds ‘of 
fox, sealukin, and Russian sable. 

One of ‘thé pretttet Parisian fashions, ‘that of! 
wearing tiny bouquets in place of rosettes on the 
shoes, is-comfug Thto favour again. 

DENTIPRICE, asimade for the Royal Family, is 
composed “of 'P¥epated “chalk, ¢uttle fish, ‘orris 
root, cream of tartar, #id'’scented with myrrh. 

AN asylum for ‘mothers-in-law is being built 
in Austtia, by’ a wealthy ‘Austrian ‘woman, and 
provision Has’ been ‘made ‘for five hundred deeu- 
pants. 

LibtVOKAaLaNI, Quéen of the Sandwich Islands, 
is so'atdent @ temperance advocate that she-will 
have’ no Wires or pirituous' liquors at her ditners 
or receptions, 

THE ‘widowed ‘Princess Nazal is the only uppér- 
class woman: in‘ Egypt who is-allowed to. see-men, 
and has this privilegé-through ‘the special order 
of the Sultan. 

Tre Duke of ‘Norfolk is at Buxton; where ‘he 
has a house taken for his son, the young Earl of 
Arundel, whose:health impréveit a great deal dast 
winter when staying thére. 

THE + ee ifiterids to "stay at ‘Balmoral ‘uitil 
Friday, the 11th ‘of ‘November, “when “the Court 
will come Seuth to Windsor Oastle for five weeks, 
before proceeding to Osbortie ‘for a residence ‘of 
about two months, 

Quer Mancaker’s CoLieGe is the only college 
for women in Scotland that fits them for Univer- 
sity degrees. It-was*founded about fifteeryears 
ago, and ‘has’ two “hundréd ‘sttidétits, “ii: art; 
science, and medicine, 

THE: ex-Empress Eugenie is working indefatig- 
ably on‘her menivgirs, whieh’ will no ‘doubt «prove 
highly Mterestitig to the next'getieration; as they 
are not to be’ published until maby ‘years -after 
her death, and no person has been permitted to 
see a line of her manuscript. 

TuE' Prince of Wales, who left’ Hombufg for 
the'season ‘on Saturday, is to be ‘the’ guest hf the 
Queen AtBalmoral for afew days duting his stay 
in Scotland, but most of his time in the north is 
to be passed at New Mar Lodge, where extensive 
alterations: and improvertients have been carried 
out ‘since ‘hist attimn, and ‘the 'Hotise Has “been 
considerably enlatgéd. 

EvipentLy the ‘mfluence of- the female-sex is 
making itself increasingly ‘felt within ‘the 'pre- 
cinets ‘of the House of Commons, To the-other 
improvements that ‘have “been ‘devised “on their 
behalf during the past year or'two has ‘now to be 
added the. new Praraalie lift to the ladies’ 
galiery, Which is ‘wartanted to be’ in ‘working 
order when Parliaiieift’ méets ‘early’ in the new 
year. 

IN evéry mnatfer connected with ‘the ‘well-being 
of the kingdom her Majesty takes a deep personal 
interest, and in all the precautions to avert the 


“threaterted ‘epidemic of ‘cholera the ‘Quéen’ has 


had special information sent to Balmoral. Her 
Majesty is no-pessimist, and “has~all along taken 
an optimistic view of the matter, but has heartily 
concurred in the‘ ‘system of prevention and 
preparation, and has made’ several valuable: sug- 
gestions in its furthérance. 

THE mother of the Shah of Persia died in 


“Teheran‘a short time ago, She was the widow 


of the Shah Mohammed, whom she survived 
more than forty“séven‘years, The princess occu- 
pied a palacé of her own in the Persian capital, 
where each Friday she was ateustomed tovreceive 
her son. The monarch never failed at ‘these 
visits to- bring his mother either a-basket of fruit 
or a basket of flowers from his »private gardens. 
The dead’ Woman ‘was'said to be very clever, and 
was often consulted by the Shahin affairs of state. 


“flour, ‘three-qu 





STATISTICS. 


"THE “average “age “at Which Wworien ‘niurry” in 
civilized countries is set down at 25'5 years. 

A THUNDERSTORM in -hotweather travels:at-the 
average rate of thirty mites‘an Hour. 


AcORDING to the cetisus just COmpletéd, ‘India 
‘has a’pepulation of -280,000,000. 

Tit: ‘cultivation! df the‘grapesin France gives 
employment to no’ fewer than 2,300,000 persotis. 


Aw enormous. orange ‘tree in- America. is.said to 
'be’ fifteen feet in Cifcumference and ‘forty “feet 
thigh. The yield’ this’ year is expeéted ‘to'reach 
105000 oranizes. 

TWENTY-FOUR ¢aratogold ‘is‘all gold ;. 22-eamat 
\gold has twenty-two parts of gold, one of silver, 
‘and’ one of copper ; 18-carat. gold has eighteen 
iparts of gold, and  three-¢ach of ‘silver cand 
copper ; 12-éarat #dld‘is' half gold anid has three 
land a half parts of silver and’eight’and’a half of 
copper. Its “spééific ‘gravity is about fifteen ; 
‘that of pure gold:is nineteen. 





GEMS. 





THERE is no better excess in the world than 


‘excess of gratitude. ; 


Ir is the struggle, and not ‘the attainment, 
that measures character. 

PERSONAL matters ‘should ‘never be‘ititroduced 
at a chance meeting if the third party is not 
conversant with the facts, 

HE who is sympathetic ‘has: his “eritrance into 
all hearts, @nd is the solver of all-hutan‘problems. 
To him is given dominion wliere-‘he thinks to 
serve; and the love which he gives without 
stint, as without calculation, he “receives back 
without measure, as -withcut conditions, 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


Ir feather pillows have-an unpleasait smell, 
place them béfore'a good fire, and ‘let'them have 
a good, thorough dryiig. 

ELDERFLOWER WarTER, which is useful for the 
toilet, and especially refreshing after sunburn, is 
made ‘by inftising ‘the blossoms in the proportion 
of two “and’a‘half’ drams'to one quart of | boiling 
water, Let it stand for two hours, stiain’ and 
bottle when cold. 

Prekrev Ontons.—Select small. silver-skinned 
onions ; Pemove with a knife all the outer skins, 
Put them for three days into brine ‘that’ will 
fldat‘an €gg. ‘Bring some vinegar to the boiling 
point, add a little mace, whole red peppers, a 
few bits of cinnamon bark, and-a. few. cloves, 
then. pour it hot over the onions which have 
been well drained from the’ brine. 

Here is a hice Way of gh ae, satdines, 
Open a box of sardines and take ‘out the fish, 
laying them on soft paper that the grease may be 
absorbed. Arrange them ‘in a shallow baking- 
dish with ‘their ‘heads together in the middle. 
‘Sprinkle: bread-crunibs: lightly over ‘them, and 
put them ‘into ‘the oven long etiough to “heat 
them through and to brown the criimbs. “Serve 
sliced lemon with them. Eat hot. 

Drorrep » Seonus.~-One » egg, one pound of 
artersof a ‘teaspoonful of baking 
soda, three-quarters of ‘a poonful of cream of 
tartar, a little salt; ‘sdgar if liked) one ‘pint of 
buttér milk, "Mix the dry ingrettietits, add ‘the 
egg beaten, and enowgh butter milk to make a 
smooth, rather oa better, 80 shat ic drops _ 
a spoon ; grease a hob girdle: or frying-pan, drop 
onthe ‘batter’ dne’ spoonfulcat actime: till the 
girdle is full. “When the “scones ‘are “brown 


‘underneath, and ¢ovéred with bubbles at the 


top, tiirn’ with a Knife, and brown the other'side. 
an be made with sweet milk by using niore 
cream of tartar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LETTUCE is an active nerve ‘tonic. 


THe Russians invented wood ‘paving for 
streets. 


THE nails on amputated fingers, -it-has been 
observed, continue to grow. 

THE length of a day ‘on Mars‘ is twenty-four 
houfsardd thirty-seven minutes, 

In Danish cities it is against the law to ride 
on bié¢yeles faster than the’speed of a’cab. 

Bookprnpers’ beards are made of the refuse of 
oakum factories and from-tarred ropes. 

A ‘postcarRp recently travelled round the 
world in 70 days—the quickest time on record. 

Pate ‘bites ‘and ‘greens°are ‘the most restful 
wall papers for the eyes, ‘whereas ‘red ‘is’ excéed- 
ingly fatiguing. 

Neatty worked darns and patches have been 
discovered in the eloths .used. in swathing some 
of the Egyptian mummies. 

AN electric expert*says that ‘no light has beeu 
found that:will penetrate a fog: better than the 
old oil lamp. 

THE best rubies, of the ‘real -pigeon-blood 
colour, comé ftom Burtnah, ‘but “the production 
there is very small now. 

THE first society for the exclusive purpose of 
circulating ‘the “Bible was organized ‘in 1805, 
under the name of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

THERE are no undertakers in Japan. Whena 
person dies, it is. the custom for ‘his nearest 
| relatives to put bim into a’cdffim and*bury him ; 
| and the ‘mourning does ‘hot’ begin until after 
| burial. 

WE are fond of flattering ourselves that: ihe 
| inventions and trouble-saving appliances. in this 
our. day are wosiurpassed, yet. in the collection of 
historical relics shown at Stirling Castle there is 
a éonvenient little domestic eontrivance which we 
might sefully imitate. Itis'aset of cqupbined 
weights and measures, appearing like ‘broff%e but 
yeally some’ sort of composition, edaeh ‘weight 
being a solid cup-shaped article which forms also 
the measure, the whole eet fitting inside each 
other from one which: -ptesumably holds a quart 
down to a dainty mite no larger than a thimble. 

‘DirFBRENT terms ‘dre applied to different 
proups of-animals. The following are examples : 
A covey of partridges, a nide of pheasarits, a wisp 
of snipe, a bevy of quails, a flight of ‘doves ‘or 
swallows, a ‘muster of peacocks, a siege of hérons, 
a building of rooks, a brood of grouse, a plump of 
wild.fowl, a.stand of plovers, a-cast of hawks, a 
watch of nightingalea, a clattering of ehoughs, a 
flock of geese, a swarm of bees, a school of 
whales, ‘a7 shoal of ‘herrings;'a herd: of' swine, a 
skulk of foxes, a‘pack of ‘wolves,'a drove Uf ‘oxen, 
a troop of ‘nonkeys, a’ pride of lions, and a 
sleuth of bears. 

We speak. of darkness which can be felt. 
Similarly we-may-speak of silence which can. be 
heard, and ‘this “is an'impressive element of an 
experience of the’plains. On the sea,except in 
calm, ‘and? in the forest and antong the:places of 
| human habitation, there is always soutid, even at 
| night ; ‘but onthe treeless plains, in ‘the midst 
| of normal activity, there is‘silence as of 'the:grave. 
Even a hurricane is comparatively inaudible, for 
there are no waters to dash, no forests to ‘roar, 
no surfaces to resound, while the short grasses 
give forth no perceptible rustle ; and there is 
something awfuldin the Titanic rush of contend- 
ing natural forces‘which you' can feel, ‘but cannot 
see or hear, The wind ‘may sweep away your 
breath on a curtetit‘of sity’ miles an hour, and 
the clouds may rush through the sky as in a 
tornado, ‘but ‘no ‘sounds confound the éar. A 
winter blizzard, which carries on its frigid breath 
destruction to life, which blinds.the eyes, and 
which drives the particles:of ice-and snow with 
cutting force against the ‘frozen *cheek «andl 
through-all-but the heaviest-fur clothing, is com- 
“paratively ‘inaudible, and ‘the traveller ‘appears 
to ‘himself to’struggle vainly with au implacable, 

















ghostly force which fills the whole creatien, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jocx.—Any amount that is due. 

M. L.—No hawker’s license is needed for selling food 
of any kind. 

PENDENNIS.—Write to the Board of Commissioners at 
Chelsea Hospital. 

RecKLEess.—Both army and police force are closed to 
aman of twenty-five years of age. 

A. 8.—The population of London at the last census 
was 4,221,452 

Spanx. oii we had the date of the paper in 
which the case appeared, we could not assist you. 

A Creprror.—Goods sold under distraint must not be 
sold within five days of seizure. 

DovstruL.—It is quite “legal to meet anyone in the 
street and ask them for payment of a debt.” 

Tostas.—There being no will, the whole of the house 
Ts would go to the one son, 

C. B. C.—County Court bailiffs have no legal right of 

entry before sunrise or after sunset. 


Hester Trerusis.—The first patent for sewing 
machines was granted to Weisenthal in England 1755. 


Lenwif.—Tithe is usually payable half-yearly, but it 
must be a matter of arrangement. 

Cart.—The population of Sweden is a. ie 675, of 
Norway 2,000,000, and of Denmark 2,172,2 

W. 8.—The wreck of the Princess Alice was piligtester 
3, 1878; and of the Hurydice March 24, 1878. 

Gus.—The grandchildren are not entitled to any share 
of the property, owing to their parent's illegitimacy. 

Jim.—Apply to the Under Secretary of War, London, 
for your deceased brother's deferred pay and his effects. 

Misery.—It is a vexed question to enter into, but if ; 
the habit is given up, nothing is required in the way of | 
medicine. 

Harassed Lanpiapy.—A notice to quit need not | 
necessarily be in writing. As you are in a position to 
easily prove that the notice was given, it is sufficient. 

Ratra.—The name of Lay is, or was, commonly 
pronounced as “ Rafe.” now of no reason why it 
should not be pronounced as it is spelt. 

O. B.—The Great Eastern steamship was launched at | 
Millwall, on the Thames. The launching occupied | 
several weeks before it was completed. | 


Fiora.—You could obtain useful information by apply- 
ing to pe Friern’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, 
Londo w. 

ONE IN SORE TROUBLE.—We should be fant to help 
you, but your letter is so incoherent that we anaes | 
make head or tail of it. 

Brenpa.—We should say that you are entitled to a | 
month's notice of dismissal, if the circumstances are as | 
you relate. 

Wipe Awake.—‘‘The Child is father of the Man” 
eceurs in a poem, by William Wordsworth, entitled 
“ The Rainbow.” 

Worriep Motner.—It is very common after severe 
illness to lose the huir. As the patient gets stronger, 
however, the hair grows again. 

Cuaristtrna.—Such a marriage is not le; 
Kingdom. The nearest place where i 
celebrated is Switzerland. 

Growra OLp.—The only way is to go to an oculist 
and get the eyes tested properly, and he will tell you 
what you need and where to get them. 

Tom's SwretTueart.—A soldier is certainly liable 2 
contribute something towards the —_ ort of 
parents, if the latter become chargeable to the HF 


A MotHer.—You would get Australian newspapers 
from Gordon and Gotch, St. Bride Street, E.C. ey 
are publishers of the ‘“‘ Australian Handbook.” 

MorHer’s Heip.—A few drops of chloroform, sprinkled | 
once a week in a closet where there are clothes, will 
keep away moths. 

Dicx.—The climate of Patagonia is somewhat trying, 
especially in winter, but may be considered healthy 
upon the whole. 

Terry.—In the absence of an agreement as to notice 
you are bound by the custom in your particular occu- 
pation. 

HEARTBROKEN Lotrit.—The Ist Battalion Royal Irish 
Rifles, are in Fermoy, Ireland, at present ; address the 
man there, and you will get answer. 

A. T. E.—A sorter in the General Post Office obtains 
his situation by examination, not by interest. The ex- 


lin the United 
can be legally 








| riage must take 





amination is a very easy one, however. 

DarBy AND Joan.—Photographers say that the facial 
resemblance of husbands and wives is closer than that 
of brothers and sisters. 


F. C.—From Bournemouth to the nearest point of the | 


Isle of Wight is about thirteen miles; and to Cowes 
about twenty-five miles, 

Puit.—You do not tell us whether you are a mechanic 
or agricultural labourer, nor a single thing about your- 
self, and yet you ask our advice. During the spring 


and summer male and female hands are in demand as | 


farm helps almost in any part of Canada, 


| Phoenix Park, Dublin. 


CHERRY BLossom.—We fear you, like thousands of 
others in the same way, will have to make the best of it, 
for there is nothing we know of to cure the 88. 


NonconFormMist.—The Roman Catholic takes ly 
the same oath as the Protestant on entering Par! ent ; 
it is what is called the oath of allegiance to the Queen. 


A Durrer.—A traveller who has been as far south as 
Patagonia and as far north as Iceland says that mos- 
quitoes are to be met with everywhere. 

M. D.—Nicaragua is the very 0; te p | —< 4 
none of the Central American cies Bas. 
peans; do not think of going there to Took for bt rg 


Auicta, —Beethoven’s “ Moonlight ”" Sonata is num- 
bered op. 27; and the Sonata “ Pathetique” op. 13. 
There is no obvious connection between them. 

Sericutty.—A brown study is a reverie, or fit of 
thought ; not a.gloominess or dulness, as you suggest ; 
why called brown we are unable to say. 

Gretcnen.—In law the “‘ King never dies”; conse- 
quently the decease of Queen Victoria would not release 
a prisoner confined ‘‘ during Her Majesty’s pleasure.” 


Dame Durpen.—To become a hospital nurse you 
would have to servea year on probation. Write to Miss 
Gordon, Head Matron, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Westmin- 
ster, 8. W., who will send you full particulars, 


Tommy ATKins.—You will get rules for entering the 
army at your nearest Post Office. There is nothing to 
prevent a letter-press machine man from entering if he 
comes up to the standard in all respects. 


Ernest. —There is no recruiting for the Cape Rifles in 
a land at present. Men sufficient for the purpose can 
_ ound on the spot. You could emigrate and then en- 

ist. 

GratitopE.—If = have given up your bad habits 
and employ your time in some more useful way than 
imagining things which do not exist you will require no 
medicine. 


A MODERN YOUTH. 


A Rosy, merry maiden she 
A: kept e village school ; 
grace he, 
A Who Who daily roke the rule. 


Yet when the time for pes came 
He felt his spirits fa : 

And she, within her heart, held Jack 
The dearest rogue of all. 


Of all the lads and lasses there, 
This one she most would miss ; 
And when he came to say good-bye 

She asked him for a kiss, 


A moment's sudden shyness came 
And hushed the tongue so bold 

“ Why, Jack,” she laughed, “ and can it be 
You think yourself too old ? 


At first he flushed and aemene “Ne,” 
In accents strangely grv 

Then raised his mesa Ape ven and sighed, ‘ 
*T am not old enough.” La 


BertramM.—The age for a boy entering the Royal Navy 
is from 15 to 16} ; height, five feet to five feet two-and-a- 
half inches. Apply at your nearest Marine recruiting 
station. 

W. B. D.—We do not think anythin oy O8 ne out of 
it, but write to Paymaster-General, White- 
hall, London, giving a short prov an Boer Tt fn facts as pre- 
cise as possible. 

K. Y.—There is no educational examination. A man 
is only required to be physically fit and have a certain 
knowledge of smiths’ work, such as you possess. We 
believe you are very wise to enter the navy. 


Perrucnio.—The banns must be published in each of 
the parishes in which the parties reside, and the mar- 
lace in one of the churches in which 
the banns are published. 

Over THE Sza.—The Sydne ospital, Macquarie 
Street, Sydney, and the Prince Altred Memorial Hoppital 
are the sy hospitals in Sydney ; write to superin- 
tendent in both cases ; he is the principal medical man. 

Frene.—A mistress has no legal right to say what 
dress a domestic servant shall wear when off duty, 
though she may make it part of the agreement what 
she shall wear when on duty. 

Pappy.—There is for old soldiers the Kinloch Fund ; 
the office is in Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; the 
payments are quarterly ; a pensioner who is a widower 
without encumbrance can be admitted to Chelsea. 


Ove tn TrousBLe.—Except in the case of infectious 
diseases a doctor has no power to “order” a patient’s 
removal to an infirmary. As for payment at the in- 
firmary, that depends on the rules of admission. 


MonTMORENCY.—The average length of life is greater 
in Norway than in any other country on the globe. 
This is attributed to the fact that the temperature is 
cool and uniform throughout the year. 


R. C.—The limit of age for the Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary is 25; ~ ht, five feet eight inches ; chest mea- 
surement, 38 es; pay, £52 a year to begin with. 
Apply to ‘the Commneniiant, Royal Irish Constabulary, 
rs ee 
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A Scorrer.—Livingstone's first expedition to Africa 
was in 1840; his second in 1858; Stanley's expedition 


to find Livin tone was in 1871; to ex wo 
and the great lakes, 1875-77 ; to relieve min, 1387-89. 
Gretcuen.—The §; or is the of 


eke the 
House of Commons. He takes no parts in debates, ~~ 
sits to rule points of one The leader of the House is 
the First M r on the Government side, who is called 
the First Lord of the Treasury or Frime Minister. 


SaprpHo.—The lines Se quote are from the Third 
Book of Virgil’s Aeneid. They may be rendered—‘ He 
observes all the stars gliding in the sky, Arcturus and 
the watery Hyades, and both the Bears and beholds 
Orion armed with gold.” 


A. B. C.—The officer can demand his disc’ aiewe 
the British Consul, at the end of a year’s 
matter that he . under agreement further ‘with 
the vessel, but he should not leave without being for- 
mally 

ema es discolouration around the he ores es of — 
you com by the 
eyes in Lox wat water night and morning, or as often as 
convenient. This remedy may not prove effective iz 
every case, but it is worth trying. 


Bert.—Write to Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon Row, Westminster; but try to make up your 
mind before doing so which ‘of einen ial situations you 
mean to compete for ; one can hardl you the ‘‘com- 
mencing salary ” without knowing 

T. L. Eo Neaey the one brother were a millionaire, 
—_ the other dying of starvation, the richer man is not 
in law bound to pay one penny towards or on behalf of 
the other; they are as strangers before the law ; when 
the profligate dies the parish must bury him. 

MortrmER.—We presume you are over 16}, therefore 
cannot enter the Royal Navy. You —~ of cannot pay a 
premium to a firm of shipowners, his case you can 
only go down to the docks and offer joie toaskipper 
short of hands. 

Britannia.—The full title is ‘‘ The United K: 
of bey ager I way Ba a, aa = 
not, properly ing, include Ire a ; hence 
the necessity for ‘‘ The United Kingdom,” actually made 
to bring I d into the title. 


Srranorr.—A foreigner who is not naturalized in this 
country cannot | eM = A oa If he wishes 








to become a —— thus to become entitled 
to all politi hts, he must app'y to 
the See: of | State ~ "he ome Department for 


letters of na’ tion. 


CuaRLiz.—Anyone who thinks fit can put a cockade 
in his coachman’s hat ; there is | - law A that ; 
but the d to be reserved to the 
professions, officers of army and navy,.and medical 
pa ond man of title is oe at liberty to use 
cockades, 


A Disrressep Morser.—If the young man looks the 
age he said he was, the War Office will not let him go 
that is their rule; you must pay £10 for his release any 
time within three and not a 
— of that will be returned if he enlists again the 

y after being liberated. 


Grppy Grri.—You should put a very narrow hem on 
table-napkins, unless they are to be hem-stitched or 
fancy-borde: in some way. A novelty for the tea- 
table is an autogra tea-cloth. Have your friends 
write their names in pencil; then work them in fine 
silk or linen. Theyare pleasant reminders of delightful 
occasions 

A Yoone Marron. —Hot water is one of — best 
among simple H he almost always yields 
to the of hot water to thie feet 
and back of the neck. A strip of flannel folded length- 
pe and dip in hot water and wrung out and then 

ied round the neck of a child that has the croup 
sometimes bring relief in ten minutes. 


DesPERATION.—Except you are = with good 
references, or to friends who may ie to put you me 
the way of situations, we do not think you should 

emigrate at all; with exception of Canada, none of the 
British colonies is at present offering chances to emi- 
grants than are at command at home, and Canada in- 
vites agricultural emigrants specially. 


An ADMIRER OF THE Reaver.— The City of Rome is 
quite eclipsed now by the Inman and White Star ves- 

sels ; her tonnage is 8,000 tons ; length, 560 feet ; breadth, 
52 feet ; and depth, 7 feet ; the Cities of Paris and New 
10,500 tons; length, 527 feet ; 
deep ; the Teutonic and Majestic 
ong, wit feet wide, and 89 deep. 
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are 10,000 tons, 365 feet fo 








Tae Lonpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 


At Back Numpers, Parts and Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 371, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVIII., bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 


4@7 Avv Letters To BE ADDRESSED TO THE EpIToR OF 
Tue Lonpon Reaver, 334, Strand, W.C, 


+++ We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 
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